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j  The  Large  Landscape:  A  Study  of  Certain 
Images  in  Ralegh 

JOYCE  HORNER 

IT  is  at  first  a  matter  for  surprise  that  there  is  so  little  of  the 
sea  in  Ralegh’s  poetry.  It  is  true  that  since  the  publication  of 
The  Successors  of  Drake  by  Sir  Julian  Corbett,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  discredit  Ralegh’s  seamanship,  to  look  askance  at 
the  famous  trunkful  of  books,  to  find  him  incompetent  and  a 
)  bungler.  But  putting  his  incompetence  at  its  highest,  we  still 
face  the  fact  that  Ralegh  had  more  first-hand  experience  of  the 
sea  than  any  other  Elizabethan  poet,  and  far  more  knowledge 
of  ships  and  navigation  —  I  doubt  if  any  other  English  poet  ever 
=  designed  a  battleship.  There  is  little  of  this  knowledge  and 
experience  in  his  poems.  It  is  Donne  who  writes  of  maps  and 
hemispheres,  Marlowe  of  the  ‘sapphire-visaged  god’,  Spenser 
of  the 

. . .  world  of  waters  heaped  up  on  hie 
Rolling  like  mountaines  in  wide  wildernesse. 

Horrible,  hideous,  roaring  with  hoarse  crie. 

(C.C.,  lines  197.9) 

Spenser  in  fact  gives  a  picture  of  Ralegh  at  sea  such  as  Ralegh 
nowhere  gives  of  himself: 

These  be  the  hills  (quoth  he)  the  surges  hie. 

On  which  faire  Cynthia  her  heards  doth  feed: 

Her  heards  be  thousand  fishes  with  their  frie. 

Which  in  the  bosom  of  the  billowes  breed. 
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Of  them  the  shepheard  which  hath  charge  in  chief, 

Is  Triton  blowing  loud  his  wreathed  horn . . . 

And  I  among  the  rest  of  many  least 
Have  in  the  Ocean  charge  to  me  assigned: 

Where  I  will  live  or  die  at  her  beheast .  . . 

(C.C.,  lines  240-54) 


This  Ralegh,  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean  at  home  on  his  own 
ship,  discoursing  of  English  seapower,  is  convincing  enough; 
even  the  T  among  the  rest  of  many  lecist’  is  convincing  —  that  is 
how  it  would  be  said  among  shepherds  and  gentlemen,  though 
no  one  believed  it.  One  suspects  that  Ralegh  approved  of  the 
figure  he  cut  in  Colin  Clout.  But  Spenser’s  shepherd  has  little 
resemblance  to  the  shepherd  of  The  Ocean  to  Cynthia. 

We  do  not  know  if  Spenser  gave  Ralegh  the  name  of  Shep-  - 
herd  of  the  Ocean  or  if  he  thought  of  it  first  himself,  and  it  does  I 
not  matter  much.  The  moon-tide-goddess  imagery  was  common  I 
property,  and  Ralegh  as  seaman,  poet  and  favourite  was  ' 
eligible  for  a  place  in  all  the  myths.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  i 
he  should  have  adopted  ocean  symbolism  for  his  longest  poem:  1 
to  be  Endymion  in  love  with  the  moon,  or  the  shepherd  of  | 
Cynthia’s  flocks,  or  the  sea  itself  eternally  under  the  sway  of  I 
the  moon  were  all  roles  commensurate  with  Ralegh’s  idea  (rf  I 
his  own  importance.  What  is,  perhaps,  surprising,  is  the  little  i 
use  he  makes  in  the  poem  of  any  ideas  suggested  in  the  title.  I 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  what  has  been  fully  discussed  I 
elsewhere,  the  relationship  of  The  iith:  and  last  book  of  the  Ocean  I 
to  Cynthia,  as  it  stands,  to  any  hypothetical  lost  boo^.  (While 
I  have  used  Miss  Agnes  M.  C.  Latham’s  text  throughout.  The 
Poems  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  London,  1951,  I  have  modernized 
the  spelling.  I  have  kept  Miss  Latham’s  punctuation.)  That 
there  was  ever  a  long  poem  dominated,  as  Sir  E.  K.  Chamben 
suggests,  by  the  ‘fine  central  image  of  the  mistress  swaying  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  lover,  as  the  moon  sways  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tides’,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt.  If  there  were,  this 
fragment  is  only  in  the  loosest  way  connected  with  it;  it  is 
difficult,  in  fact,  to  conceive  of  any  long  poem  of  which  it 
could  have  been  a  part.  It  has  the  air  of  a  private  poem, 
hastily  and  impulsively  written  at  a  time  of  personal  crisis, 
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probably,  though  not  certainly,  the  author’s  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower  after  his  marriage  in  1592.  Emotion  is  naked  in  it. 
It  is  as  if  Ralegh  were  using  poetry  for  his  own  ends,  as  adoles¬ 
cents  do,  though  he  was  probably  forty  and  it  is  not  a  boy’s 
poem.  It  is  at  the  opposite  pole  from,  for  instance,  Prothalamion, 
in  which  the  poet’s  private  feelings  emerge  to  be  transcended 
and  reduced  to  the  size  of  the  donor’s  head  among  the  angels, 
n  Ralegh’s  jx)em  is  all  about  Ralegh’s  sorrow.  In  E.  M.  Forster’s 
ij  sense,  it  lacks  anonymity. 

is  It  also  lacks  design.  It  begins  with  an  abrupt  plunge  into 
h  the  shepherd’s  plaint  and  ends  only  because  the  fit  has  ex- 

je  hausted  itself;  there  is  no  sustaining  fiction  in  which  moon  and 

Ic  ocean  are  part  of  the  structure  of  the  poem.  The  moon  is  not 

mentioned  at  all  in  the  five  hundred  and  odd  lines.  Cynthia  is 
p.  the  sun  not  the  moon  and  the  sun  has  set.  The  title  of  the 

ICS  poem,  in  fact,  soon  begins  to  seem  irrelevant.  It  is  not  even 

on  addressed  to  Cynthia,  who  is  already  too  far  away;  she  appears 
ras  only  in  the  distance;  she  is  she,  inaccessible  and  in  the  past, 
lat  accompanied  sometimes  by  the  shadowy  they  of  the  poem,  the 
m;  f  present  favourites,  on  whom  her  sun  now  shines.  The  thou  of 
of  I  the  poem  is  the  |X>et’s  other  self,  whom  he  exhorts  now  and  then 
of  [  to  leave  off  grieving  and  contemplate  the  divine  beauty  of 
of  Cynthia,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  stop  thinking  of  Cynthia,  who 
ttle  I  is  now  out  of  reach.  The  thou  and  /  are  sometimes  openly 
I  Ralegh,  called  back  by  the  queen  from  an  expedition  to  the 
sed  1[  new  world,  or  quoting  one  of  his  own  poems;  sometimes  a 
cem  !  forsaken  shepherd  plaining  under  dead  trees,  like  Colin  Clout 
hilc  j  in  January;  they  are  only  in  the  most  intermittent  fashion  the 
Thi  ocean.  It  is  as  if  the  whole  moon-sea  conception  were  some- 
[zed  tiling  left  over,  adopted,  perhaps,  long  ago  as  part  of  the  drama 
liat  I  of  being  a  courtier,  and  now  consciously  or  unconsciously 
[)er$  dropped  as  inadequate  or  unreal. 

the  I  It  is  worth  looking  at  the  few  passages  in  which  there  is  any 
and  I  fond  of  sea  imagery.  In  one  sequence,  near  the  end  of  the 
this  I  poem,  there  is  still  a  suggestion  of  the  poet  as  ocean: 
it  is  1 

;h  it  Seek  not  the  sun  in  clouds,  when  it  is  set . . . 

)em,  On  highest  mountains  where  those  cedars  grew, 

riM,  Against  whose  banks,  the  troubled  ocean  beat, 
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And  were  the  marks  to  find  thy  hoped  port, 

Into  a  soil  far  off  themselves  remove, 

On  Sestus  shore,  Leanders  late  resort. 

Hero  hath  left  no  lamp  to  guide  her  love. 

(lines  482-8) 

Here  for  a  moment  the  lover  is  the  ocean,  beating  on  an  un¬ 
yielding  shore.  But  in  the  next  line  the  perspective  has  shifted 
and  he  is  the  mariner,  looking  for  an  accustomed  landmark 
which  is  lost;  then  Leander,  swimming  in  the  dark.  Here  the 
ocean  surrounds  a  knot  of  images  from  which  arises  a  total 
effect  of  desolation,  darkness  and  loss.  Visually  it  is  part  of 
the  landscape,  and  its  incessant,  vain  beating  carries  the  mood 
of  the  poem,  in  which  the  lover’s  grief  keeps  on  and  on,  almost  This 

without  rest.  But  the  poet-as-ocean  has  all  but  disappeared.  The 

The  force  of  the  lines  comes  in  the  climactic  image  of  Leander,  sepa 

which  concentrates  into  itself  the  darkness  of  after  sunset,  the  to  m 

lostness  of  the  mariner,  the  idea  moreover  of  the  landmark  was 

removed  on  purpose  —  the  mountains  removed  themselves  —  the  1 

and  of  a  happier  state  in  the  past  when  the  sun,  the  landmark,  into 

the  torch  were  there.  In  these  last  two  lines  the  ocean  is  not  peer 

visually  present;  it  is  there  rather  as  an  idea  of  something  rom; 

obstructive  and  cold  against  which  the  lover  struggles  —  it  is  sea  f 


almost  as  if  Cynthia  were  the  ocean.  thre( 

There  is  another  sequence  of  stanzas  in  which  the  imagery  thes( 
is  of  ships  and  sea-going.  shor 

the 

So  my  forsaken  heart,  my  withered  mind,  thou 

Widow  of  all  the  joys  it  once  possessed,  then 

My  hopes  clean  out  of  sight,  with  forced  wind  vasti 

To  kingdoms  strange,  to  lands  far  off  addressed,  land 

T 

Alone,  forsaken,  friendless  on  the  shore  the 

With  many  wounds,  with  death’s  cold  pangs  embraced,  land 
Writes  in  the  dust  as  one  that  could  no  more  worl 

Whom  love,  and  time,  and  fortune  had  defaced,  1^ 

Sekv 

Of  things  so  great,  so  long,  so  manifold  a  sh 

With  means  so  weak,  the  soul  even  then  departing  w  t 
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The  weal,  the  woe,  the  passages  of  old 
And  worlds  of  thoughts  described  by  one  last  sighing: 

As  if  when  after  Phoebus  is  descended 
And  leaves  a  light  much  like  the  past  day’s  dawning. 
And  every  toil  and  labour  wholly  ended 
Each  living  creature  draweth  to  his  resting 

We  should  begin  by  such  a  parting  light 
he  To  write  the  story  of  all  ages  past 

tal  And  end  the  same  before  the  approaching  night, 

of  (lines  85-103) 

od 

Mt  This  begins  in  the  vein  one  would  have  expected  of  Ralegh, 
The  forced  wind  gives  a  new  turn  to  the  idea  of  the  lover 
er,  separated  from  his  hopes,  an  autobiographical  turn  —  it  brings 

he  to  mind  a  real  expedition  to  the  new  world  from  which  Ralegh 

jk  was  called  back.  The  ship  fading  into  distance  is  a  reversal  of 

—  the  fading  landmark  in  the  lines  previously  quoted.  (Fading 

rk,  into  distance,  going  out  of  hearing,  is  a  recurring  note  of  the 

lot  poem.)  The  forsaken  sailor  writing  in  the  dust  is  as  near  a 

ng  romantic  image  of  seafaring  as  Ralegh  ever  comes.  But  the 

is  sea  fades  out  with  the  ship.  The  most  moving  lines  are  the  last 

three,  which  stand  as  they  are,  an  unfinished  quatrain.  In 
;ry  these  lines  the  poet  has  gone  beyond  the  sailor  standing  on  the 
shore  to  the  brevity  of  life,  the  erasing,  effacing  power  of  time, 
the  vanity  of  human  effort.  They  are  hardly  sensory  at  all, 
though  sense  images  hover  on  the  edge  of  the  mind  reading 
them  — desert  sands  and  ‘broken  monuments’.  They  have  a 
vastness  which  is  not  the  vastness  of  the  ocean.  It  is  the  large 
landscape  of  the  history  of  the  world. 

Throughout  the  poem,  in  fact,  the  dominant  imagery  is  of 
the  earth  and  not  the  sea.  Much  of  it  is  the  conventional 
i,  landscape  of  the  pastoral,  a  winter  pastoral.  This  ‘winter 
world’,  recalling  Spenser’s  January  and  December  ecologues, 
has  been  fully  discussed  by  Miss  M.  C.  Bradbrook  in  The 
School  of  Night.  It  is  to  this  world  the  poet  constantly  returns, 
a  shepherd  with  a  Devonshire  accent  ‘all  in  the  shade  yeven 
in  the  faire  soon  dayes’;  he  ends  there,  his  heart  a  ruined 
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sheep-fold,  beaten  by  winter  wind.  Everything  is  dead  in  it, 
the  earth  deserted  by  the  sun,  the  hedges  of  wild  roses 
defaced  —  a  favourite  word  —  like  the  writing  in  the  sand. 
Much  of  the  language  is  purely  conventional.  But  here  and 
there  among  the  faded  blossoms  and  withered  leaves  occurs  an 
image  which  has  the  sharpness  of  actual  observation  —  trees 
bending  before  a  coming  storm,  a  ploughman  tearing  up  stub¬ 
ble;  bits  of  life  from  the  memory  for  things  seen  which  makes 
the  Discoveiy  of  Guiana  a  vivid  experience  and  offers  glimpses, 
though  not  nearly  enough  of  them,  of  the  English  rural  scene 
even  in  The  History  of  the  World. 

But  the  small,  enclosed  world  of  the  pastoral  keeps  cracking 
across  to  reveal  a  landscape  which  is  neither  Devon  nor 
Arcadia. 

And  as  the  icicles  in  a  winters  day 
Whenas  the  sun  shines  with  unwonted  warm. 

So  did  my  joys  melt  into  secret  tears 
So  did  my  heart  dissolve  in  wasting  drops; 

And  as  the  season  of  the  year  outwears 
And  heaps  of  snow  from  off  the  mountain  tops 
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With  sudden  streams  the  valleys  overflow. 

So  did  the  time  draw  on  my  more  despair. 

Then  floods  of  sorrow  and  whole  seas  of  woe 
The  banks  of  all  my  hope  did  overbear 

And  drowned  my  mind  in  depths  of  misery. 

(lines  132-42) 

There  seems  to  be  a  dissonance,  at  first,  in  the  idea  of  the 
unwonted  warmth  of  the  sun  and  the  tears  and  wasting  drops, 
but  the  melting  icicle  is  like  the  other  things  in  the  poem  which 
are  destroyed  and  defaced  —  a  thaw,  presumably,  is  chaos  to  an 
icicle.  And  in  the  sudden  enlarging  of  the  melting  icicle  to 
the  avalanche,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  warmth  here  is  power 
and  not  kindness.  The  life-giving  streams  overflow;  they  have 
power  to  drown.  Cynthia,  like  nature,  like  all  gods,  has  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  But  the  remarkable  thing  about  these 
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lines  is  the  abrupt  change  in  magnitude  in  which  the  pastoral 
world  is  swept  away.  Equally  striking  and  more  grotesque  is 
this: 

Yet  as  the  air  in  deep  caves  under  ground 
Is  strongly  drawn  when  violent  heat  hath  rent 
Great  clefts  therein,  till  moisture  do  abound, 

And  then  the  same  imprisoned,  and  uppent. 

Breaks  out  in  earthquakes  tearing  all  asunder, 

So  in  the  Centre  of  my  cloven  heart. 

My  heart,  to  whom  her  beauties  were  such  wonder. 

Lies  the  sharp  poisoned  head  of  that  loves  dart . . . 

(lines  450-7) 

Love’s  dart  is  a  terrible  anticlimax.  It  should  have  come  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sequence,  like  the  icicle,  and  placed  there 
might  have  led  to  the  same  effect  of  a  smashing  through  con¬ 
vention,  rather  than  a  slipping  back  into  it.  Even  so  the  earth¬ 
quake  is  sufficiently  remarkable  in  a  pastoral  poem.  We  are 
used  to  images  of  this  type  in  the  Elizabethan  drama,  but  not  in 
the  lyric. 

The  more  one  reads  the  poem,  the  more  one  is  struck  by  its 
violence,  which  comes  in  gusts  and  then  dies  down.  There  are 
moments  of  rest  in  which  the  lover  contemplates  the  still  and 
timeless  beauty  of  Cynthia,  or  the  unchangeableness  of  his 
love;  it  ends  in  quiet  and  a  kind  of  resignation.  But  violence 
predominates,  sometimes  breaking  out,  as  in  the  earthquake, 
sometimes  running  down,  as  in  the  series  of  images  which 
begins  with  ‘a  body  violently  slain’  and  still  moving  after 
death;  goes  on  to  the  earth  deserted  by  the  sun  but  still  feeding 
‘a  little  life  with  dried  tubers’;  and  ends  with  a  mill-wheel: 

Or  as  a  wheel  forced  by  a  falling  stream. 

Although  the  course  be  turned  some  other  way 

Doth  for  a  time  go  round  upon  the  beam 

Till  wanting  strength  to  move,  it  stands  at  stay. . . . 

(lines  81-4) 

Here  the  homely  millwheel,  coming  after  the  death  of  the 
earth  and  the  human  body,  might  have  been  an  anticlimax. 
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That  it  is  not  is  due  partly  to  its  solid  rustic  reality,  partly  to  the 
way  in  which  the  idea  of  life’s  blood  is  carried  over  into  the 
force  of  the  mill-race.  Ralegh  may  have  remembered  the 
dragon  in  the  Faerie  Queene,  whose  gushing  blood  was  strong 
enough  to  turn  a  mill-wheel.  But  the  image  is  personal.  It  is 
his  own  energy  which  has  been  brought  to  a  standstill. 

In  the  same  way  the  central  figure,  the  I  of  the  poem, 
refuses  to  stay  within  the  shepherd  convention.  He  belongs  to  a 
world  of  action  and  jxiwer. 

When  I  was  gone  she  sent  her  memory 

More  strong  than  were  ten  thousand  ships  of  war  . . . 

(lines  63-4) 

These  lines  are  direct,  autobiographical;  they  have  Ralegh’s 
characteristic  stamp.  ‘Ten  thousand  ships  of  war’  is  magnificent 
—  the  Armada  was  nothing  to  it.  The  lover  who  cannot  be 
held  back  by  a  navy  of  ten  thousand,  but  who  turns  imme¬ 
diately  for  her  ‘memory’  is  given  the  proper  magnitude.  But 
his  greatness  is  less  than  hers;  he  is  her  servant;  the  lines  are 
easily,  almost  elegantly  turned  to  compliment.  The  balance  of 
the  intangible  word  memory  against  the  concrete,  powerful 
ships  of  war  is  admirable.  But  ten  thousand  is  too  big  to  take 
hold  of  —  the  ships  stretch  out  to  infinity,  though  only  an 
infinity  of  earthly  power.  The  personal  situation  is  magnified 
to  the  size  of  legend. 

There  is  another  line  of  the  same  kind,  with  an  image  which 
stands  astonishingly  between  two  dead  metaphors  of  faded 
blossoms  and  extinguished  fires: 

The  broken  monuments  of  my  great  desires  .  .  . 

(line  14) 

It  is  a  line  which  might  have  come  out  of  any  one  of  a  number  of 
Elizabethan  plays;  it  might  almost  have  been  spoken  by  Antony. 
It  is  full  of  the  sense  of  the  ruins  of  time  and  fall  of  princes. 
Sp>oken  in  the  first  person,  it  is  almost  naively  self-revealing, 
and  seems  to  me  a  key  line  to  the  poem.  The  Ocean  to  Cyniiu 
is  about  death  in  nature,  the  withdrawal  of  the  sun,  the  turning : 
away  of  life-giving  streams  or  their  petering  out  in  mud  or  I 
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puddles.  All  this  might  sound  like  the  language  of  sexual 
desire  but  that  the  poem  is  also  about  cosmic  upheaval,  about 
things  in  general  —  hearts,  sheepfolds,  human  monuments  — 
razed,  rent,  tom,  cleft,  broken.  Everything  good  is  in  the  past; 
every  impulse  in  the  present  is  thwarted.  Even  the  pastoral 
scene  has  its  violence  and  obstruction.  The  ploughman  falls 
upon  the  stubble  as  if  he  were  taking  a  personal  revenge  on  it; 
the  ‘gentle  lamb’  cannot  suck  its  mother.  It  is  the  poem  of  a  man 
blocked,  a  man  conscious  of  exceptional  powers,  which  have 
been  at  the  service  of  Cynthia-Elizabeth-England,  and  which 
are  now  wasting  for  want  of  use;  a  proud  man,  who  cannot 
contemplate  his  fall,  yet  has  to. 

To  say  all  this  is  to  go  outside  the  poem  and  read  into  it  one’s 
knowledge  of  the  events  of  Ralegh’s  life.  It  is  a  weakness  of  the 
poem  that  it  invites  this  treatment.  The  myth,  the  pastoral 
fiction  is  not  maintained.  Life  breaks  in  —  ‘Twelve  yeares 
entire  I  wasted  in  this  war  . . .’  and  the  scholars  begin  measur¬ 
ing  the  years.  The  references  to  the  shepherd’s  ‘error’  are  not 
clear  within  the  framework  of  the  poem;  (they  could  hardly  be 
made  clear  if  his  error  were  love  and  marriage).  In  Walsingham 
Ralegh  has  handled  the  situation  of  the  nymph-queen  and  the 
ageing,  forsaken  lover  with  an  objectivity  which  results  in  a 
more  satisfying  work  of  art.  But  The  Ocean  to  Cynthia  contains, 
or  seeks  to  contain,  much  more  than  Walsingham.  It  has  a 
wildness  not  found  in  any  of  his  other  poems.  It  is  full  of  the 
raw  stuff  of  emotional  conflict.  The  figure  of  Cynthia  herself  is, 
as  the  queen  was  in  real  life,  a  symbol  of  many  facets;  she  is 
queen,  woman  and  Idea.  But  more  than  she  is  anything  else 
she  is  a  goddess.  She  is  the  goddess  Fortuna,  with  the  power  to 
make  or  break  a  man;  make  him  and  then  in  one  hour  break 
him,  dramatically,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  poem  is 
partly  about  the  wreck  of  Ralegh’s  personal  ambitions,  and  if 
he  writes  of  these  in  large  terms,  it  is  because  he  felt  himself  to 
be  dislodged  from  the  centre  of  history.  But  Cynthia  is  also 
Nature,  the  life  that  gives  life: 

Knowing  she  can  renew  and  can  create 

Green  from  the  ground,  and  flowers,  even  out  of  stone  . . . 

(i2th  Book,  lines  16-17) 
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Ambition  in  Ralegh  is  inseparable  from  the  creative  energy  he 
turned  to  public  ends.  He  had  to  ‘shine  in  use’.  Disgraced  he  a 

is  cut  off  from  his  natural  jxjwers,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  his  ^ 

ambitions.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  pKiern  is  full  of  images  of 
dislocation  and  eruption.  h 

The  irregularity  of  The  Ocean  to  Cynthia,  the  half-rhymes,  t 

unfinished  sentences,  stanzas  of  three,  five  or  six  lines  among  the  » 

quatrains,  the  movement  in  a  sort  of  broken  spiral  from  I 

beginning  to  end,  all  seem  to  show  that  the  poet  was  telling  the  c 

truth  when  he  said  his  distracted  mind  ‘wrate  what  it  would’  S' 

and  that  he  wrote  ‘amazed  in  fearful  dreams’.  There  is  another  ii 

image,  of  the  same  kind  as  the  earthquake,  which  is  of  peculiar  i< 

interest:  tl 


ii 


And  as  a  stream  by  strong  hand  bounded  in  s 

From  natures  course,  where  it  did  sometime  run 
By  some  small  rent  or  loose  part  doth  begin  h 

To  find  escape,  till  it  a  way  hath  won,  |  c 


Doth  then  all  unawares  in  sunder  tear 

The  forces  bounds  and  raging,  run  at  large. . . . 

(lines  221-6) 

It  is  tempting  to  see  here  a  picture  of  the  genesis  of  the  poem, 
and  fascinating  to  place  it  beside  Jung’s  figure  (used  in  his 
essay  ‘On  the  Relationship  of  Analytical  Psychology  to  Poetic 
Art’)  of  the  poet’s  participation  in  the  collective  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  the  race:  the  ‘deeply  graven  river-bed  of  the  soul,  in 
which  the  waters  of  life,  that  had  spread  hitherto  with  groping 
and  uncertain  course  over  wide  but  shallow  surfaces,  suddenly 
becomes  a  mighty  river’.  When  one  goes  on  to  learn  that 
Ralegh,  let  out  of  prison  in  1592,  employed  some  of  his  energy  in 
deflecting  the  course  of  a  stream  so  that  it  would  run  through 
his  park  at  Sherborne,  everything  fits  together  almost  too  neatly 
and  one  forgets  for  the  moment  that  all  these  are  metaphors; 
that  turning  a  stream  is  one  thing  and  writing  a  poem  another. 
While  I  believe  The  Ocean  to  Cynthia  presents  an  interesting 
document  to  the  psychologist,  I  have  no  wish  to  treat  it  as  a 
mere  record.  It  is  a  poem,  or  at  least  a  lump  of  poetry,  main 
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d'oro.  The  breaks,  the  fragmentariness  and  incoherence  may 
also  indicate  that  Ralegh  is  feeling  for  a  form  he  never  found, 
that  he  is  not  even  sure  what  kind  of  poem  he  is  trying  to  write. 

But  because  of  its  apparent  spontaneity,  and  the  crowd  and 
huddle  of  images  of  a  kind  we  do  not  find  in  his  other  poems, 
because  it  touches  depths  few  of  his  other  poems  reach,  it 
seems  fair  to  ask  what  light  this  poem  throws  on  the  nature  of 
Ralegh’s  imagination;  of  his  imagination,  that  is,  as  it  found 
expression  in  words,  and  not  in  clothes,  ships  or  colonies.  It 
suggests  that  the  poet  in  him  responded  to  power  and  vastness 
in  nature,  to  its  creative  and  destructive  force;  that  he  finds  in 
it  an  energy  which  answers  to  his  own.  Negatively  it  suggests 
that  the  power  and  vastness  of  the  ocean  hardly  touch  him.  It 
is  true  that  The  Ocean  to  Cynthia,  in  spite  of  its  title,  is  about 
something  steadfast  which  has  been  shaken,  something  growing 
uprooted.  But  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  almost  nowhere  in 
his  other  poems  is  there  a  reference  to  the  sea  that  is  more  than 
convendonal.  The  same  is  true  of  the  prose. 

It  is  clearly  impossible  here  to  discuss  in  any  kind  of  detail 
the  part  played  by  the  sea  in  Ralegh’s  prose.  Much  of  his 
writing  on  ships,  naval  defence,  naval  warfare,  can  be  dis¬ 
missed  at  once  as  not  belonging  to  literature.  The  accounts  of 
the  last  fight  of  the  Revenge  and  of  the  engagement  at  Cadiz, 
while  in  a  very  different  category  from  A  Discourse  on  the 
Invention  of  Ships,  for  instance,  from  the  point  of  view  of  this 
investigation  may  be  ruled  out  also:  the  sea  is  only  incidental  in 
them,  a  part  of  the  hazard  and  the  glory.  The  Discovery  of 
Guiana  omits  the  Atlantic  voyage  altogether,  reserving  its 
excitement  for  the  river,  the  quartz  mountain,  the  ‘noyse  and 
clamor’  of  the  cataract  ‘as  if  1000  great  belles  were  knockt 
one  against  another’. 

As  for  The  History  of  the  World,  its  sea  passages  in  sum  total 
turn  out  to  be  highly  practical.  Ralegh  is  interested  in  the 
methods  of  warfare  in  the  ancient  world,  in  the  taking  of  Tyre, 
for  instance,  or  in  the  way  the  Romans  practised  rowing  their 
quinqueremes  with  poles  on  the  sand,  but  it  is  his  practical 
intelligence  only  which  is  engaged.  Against  a  sentence  or  two 
on  the  power  of  the  waters  in  the  Flood,  he  has  two  whole 
sections  on  the  disposal  of  beasts  and  people  in  the  Ark  —  a 
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fairly  simple  matter  on  the  whole,  he  thinks.  The  seas  of  I 

mythology  had  no  more  wonder  for  him  than  the  seas  he  had  tl 

sailed.  Again  he  is  interested  in  the  passage  of  the  Argo  d 

through  the  Symplegades  and  even  more  in  the  possibility  is 

that  the  Golden  Fleece  may  have  been  stained  by  gold  ore  sf 

washing  down  with  the  river  at  Colchis,  but  his  tone,  as  in  all  tl 

his  accounts  of  myths,  is  as  matter  of  fact  as  possible.  Ulysses  S2 

gets  dismissed  in  one  sentence  — one  suspects  that  Ralegh  tl 

thought  of  the  Odyssey  as  a  piece  of  vagabondage,  unlike  ti 

Noah’s  reasonable  and  important  voyage.  lil 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  there  is  nowhere  in  the  many 
volumes  of  Ralegh’s  prose  any  reference  to  the  sea  that  is  F 

touched  by  emotion.  There  are  phrases,  though  no  more  than  la 

that,  in  the  accounts  of  the  Flood  and  the  crossing  of  the  Red  ai 

Sea  that  show  a  poet’s  response  to  the  raging  of  the  waters.  Pj 

There  is  also  the  log-book  of  the  second  Guiana  voyage,  which  w 

moves  us  by  its  sense  of  man’s  helplessness  in  the  midst  of  an  G 

alien  ocean;  in  which  Ralegh  becomes,  what  he  is  so  rarely,  ui 

one  among  many  Elizabethan  seamen  facing  great  dangers  0 

in  small  ships.  But  these  are  moments  only.  Nearly  always  the  ar 

navigator  and  planner  overwhelm  the  p>oet.  That  practical  es 

experience  of  the  sea  need  not  inhibit  the  working  of  the  w 

imagination  we  have  evidence  enough  in  literature;  all  one  m 

can  say  is  that  with  Ralegh  it  seems  to  have  done  so.  The  sea  th 

for  him  is  neither  terror  nor  beauty;  it  is  activity,  vigilance,  co 

‘toiling  terribly’,  and  in  between,  perhaps,  stretches  of  boredom  pa 

in  which  he  turned  to  his  trunkful  of  books.  To  borrow  the  >  Ai 
terminology  of  Albert  Cook  (in  The  Dark  Voyage  and  the  Golden  ■  su 
Mean)  he  is  wonderful  man  afloat  on  a  probable  ocean.  kn 

‘. . .  the  mind  of  man,’  he  wrote,  in  the  History  of  the  World  m 

(p.  187)  —  all  page  references  to  the  History  of  the  World  are  to  I  ea 
Ralegh’s  Works,  vol.  II,  Oxford,  1829  — ‘hath  two  ports,  the  f  ch 
one  always  frequented  by  the  entrance  of  manifold  vanities,  i  lai 
the  other  desolate  and  overgrown  with  grass,  by  which  enter  suj 
our  charitable  thoughts  and  divine  contemplations . . .’  f 
Ralegh  restricts  his  image  somewhat  narrowly;  it  may  be  j  res 
extended  to  apply  to  the  whole  inner  life  as  against  the  outer,  t  on 
Through  the  one  gate  passed  the  traffic  of  the  world,  including  r  th( 
the  traffic  of  the  sea  —  the  Falcon,  the  Ark  Ralegh,  the  Madre  di  jde, 
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Dios.  Through  the  other  —  and  it  is  as  if  he  were  propelled 
through  it  now  and  then  —  Ralegh  finds  himself  alone,  sud¬ 
denly  forced  to  contemplate  his  inner  world.  Often  the  result 
is  melancholy;  the  show  has  vanished;  history  is  nothing  but  a 
spectacle  of  the  wrecks  of  time  and  a  theatre  of  God’s  judgments; 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  the  next  world.  But  while  the  pas¬ 
sages  one  thinks  of  first  in  the  History  are  those  on  Death  and  on 
the  transience  of  things,  they  are  not  the  whole  story.  There  are 
times  when  Ralegh  seems  to  respond  with  his  whole  being  to 
life  and  growth,  to  the  ‘genial  power’  in  nature. 

This  is  best  seen  in  the  first  book  of  The  History  of  the  World. 
From  the  aridites  of  his  commentary  on  commentaries,  a  large 
landscape  disengages  itself  —  faceless,  with  no  one  in  it,  as  from 
an  aeroplane  —  of  mountains,  streams  and  fertile  valleys. 
Partly  it  is  a  landscape  of  fact,  mapped  out  by  a  geographer 
who  is  trying  to  draw  exactly  the  boundaries  of  the  world  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus.  But  there  is  more  than  fact;  there  is  an 
undercurrent  of  wonder  at  the  created  world.  In  the  part  of 
Chapter  vii  in  which  he  is  discussing  the  resting  place  of  the 
ark,  he  runs  over  the  mountain  ranges  of  Europe  as  if  there  were 
excitement  in  the  mere  naming  of  them.  Twice  he  uses  the 
word  marvellous,  once  of  the  old  world,  once  of  the  new:  ‘those 
marvellous  mountains  of  Imaeus’  (p.  241)  and  ‘at  Paria  begins 
that  marvellous  ledge  of  mountains,  which  from  thence  are 
continued  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  . . .’  (p.  334).  The  whole 
paragraph  ‘Of  Caucausus  and  divers  higher  hills  than  the 
Armenian’  (VII,  x,  ii)  is  a  notable  example.  I  do  not  wish  to 
suggest  that  Ralegh  took  a  romantic  view  of  mountains;  he 
knew  well  enough  what  a  mountain  meant  to  an  army  on  the 
march.  Nor  is  he  overwhelmed  by  their  majesty;  he  is  not 
easily  overwhelmed  by  anything.  But  there  is  in  these  early 
chapters  a  response  to  size  and  grandeur,  to  massive  form  and 
large  design,  which,  however,  faintly  and  intermittently, 
suggests  Milton. 

There  is  a  kinship  with  Milton  too  in  his  more  fundamental 
response  to  the  fertile  and  flourishing.  In  the  section  (III,  xii) 
on  the  ‘strange  fertility  and  happiness  of  the  Babylonian  soil’ 
there  is  a  recurrence  of  words  like  fertility,  fruitful,  flourishing  and 
^asure  and  he  states  his  belief  that  there  is  ‘no  portion  of  the 
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earth  made  in  vain,  or  as  a  fruitless  lump  to  fashion  out  the 
rest’  (p.  89).  Ralegh  had  grown  up  in  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
of  English  counties.  In  Guiana,  green,  luxuriant,  in  places 
parklike,  he  had  found  his  ideal  landscape.  It  comes  back  to 
mind  when  he  is  trying  to  fix  the  whereabouts  of  Paradise. 
He  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  place  the  Garden  of  Eden  in  Guiana; 
Eden,  of  course,  was  w  here  Moses  said  it  was.  But  the  climate 
of  Guiana  is  paradisal: 

But  (for  the  greatest  part)  those  regions  have  so  many 
goodly  rivers,  fountains  and  little  brooks,  abundance  of 
high  cedars  and  other  stately  trees  casting  shade,  so  many 
delicate  fruits,  ever  bearing,  and  at  all  times  beautified 
with  blossom  and  fruit,  both  green  and  ripe,  as  it  may  of  all 
other  parts  be  best  compared  to  the  paradise  of  Eden:  the 
boughs  and  branches  are  never  unclothed  and  left  naked; 
their  sap  creepeth  not  under  ground  into  the  root,  fearing 
the  injury  of  the  frost;  neither  doth  Pomona  at  any  times 
despise  her  withered  husband  Vertumnus  in  his  winter 
quarters  and  old  age.  (p.  89) 


This  is  generalized  landscape,  idealized  —  the  particulars  are  in  I 
the  Discovery  of  Guiana.  It  is  one  among  many  paradise  gardens.  I 
But  it  has  also  come  out  of  personal  experience;  it  has  been  felt  | 
The  reference  to  Pomona  and  Vertumnus  is  not  merely  decora*  ■ 
tive.  The  perpetual  spring  of  Guiana-Eden  is  like  the  ‘strong,  | 
flourishing  and  beautiful  age  of  man’s  life’,  the  age  of  the  sun 
in  Ralegh’s  Seven  Ages. 

One  would  like  to  quote  the  whole  section  on  the  Seven 
Ages  of  Man  (p.  60).  They  are  remarkable  in  that  six  of  them 
manage  to  be  ages  of  growth,  in  contrast  to  Donne’s  Seven : 
Ages  of  Dying.  (Only  the  last  age  is  bad;  there  was  notliing  at  ; 
all  to  be  said  for  old  age.)  But  the  passage  which  perhaps  best  | 
of  all  illustrates  his  feeling  for  man’s  natural  powers  is  this,  on  ; 
the  microcosm: 

...  for  out  of  earth  and  dust  was  formed  the  flesh  of  man, 
and  therefore  heavy  and  lumpish;  the  bones  of  his  body  wt 
may  compare  to  the  hard  rocks  and  stones,  and  therefixt 
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strong  and  durable. . . .  His  blood,  which  disperseth  itself 
by  the  branches  of  veins  through  all  the  body,  may  be 
resembled  to  those  waters  which  are  carried  by  brooks  and 
rivers  over  all  the  earth;  his  breath  to  the  air;  his  natural 
heat  to  the  enclosed  warmth  the  earth  hath  in  itself, 
which  stirred  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  assisteth  nature  in 
the  speedier  procreation  of  those  varieties  which  the 
earth  bringeth  forth;  our  radical  moisture,  oil  or  balsamum 
(wherein  the  natural  heat  feedeth  and  is  maintained)  is 
resembled  to  the  fat  and  fertility  of  the  earth;  the  hairs  of 
man’s  body,  which  adorns  or  overshadows  it,  to  the  grass, 
which  covereth  the  upper  face  and  skin  of  the  earth;  our 
generative  power  to  nature,  which  produceth  all  things; 
our  determinations  to  the  light,  wandering  and  unstable 
clouds,  carried  everywhere  with  uncertain  winds;  our  eyes 
to  the  light  of  the  sun  and  moon;  and  the  beauty  of  our 
youth  to  the  flowers  of  the  spring,  which,  either  in  a  very 
short  time,  or  with  the  sun’s  heat  dry  up  and  wither  away, 
or  the  fierce  puffs  of  wind  blow  them  from  their  stalks; 
the  thoughts  of  our  mind  to  the  motion  of  angels;  and  our 
pure  understanding  ...  to  those  intellectual  natures  which 
are  always  present  with  God;  and  lastly,  our  immortal 
souls  (while  they  are  righteous)  are  by  God  himself 
beautified  with  the  title  of  his  own  image  and  similitude. 

This,  in  all  its  somewhat  quaint  physiological  detail,  seems  a 
very  personal  statement  of  the  commonplaces  about  the  nature 
of  man,  one  of  the  passages  E.  M.  W.  Tillyard  must  have  had 
in  mind  when  he  said  of  Ralegh  that  at  times  he  seems  to  be 
writing  with  his  life’s  blood.  It  is  as  if  he  were  feeling  himself 
into  the  macrocosm,  ‘proving  it  upon  his  pulses’ ;  almost  turning 
into  it,  as  Atlas  turned  into  the  mountain.  There  is  something 
gigantic  in  the  primitivism  of  this  passage,  grotesque  in  the 
way  that  Norse  creation  myths  are  grotesque.  It  magnifies  man, 
who  becomes  like  the  sun  ‘the  life  and  stirer  up  of  nature  to  a 
perpetual  activity’  (p.  1 1 1)  In  spite  of  the  ending,  man  seems 
to  be  cast  in  the  earth’s  image  rather  than  God’s.  Ralegh  is  no 
mystic.  It  is  not  the  voice  of  God  he  hears  when  the  sounds  of 
the  world  are  shut  off.  Only  he  seems  to  get  close  to  the  sources 
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of  life,  to  apprehend  the  universe  in  his  viscera  and  in  his 
bones. 

The  Ocean  to  Cynthia  shows  the  microcosm  in  disorder, 
impinged  upon  by  history,  full  of  movement  where  the  passage 
above  is  still.  It  is  in  essentials,  however,  the  same  inner  world, 
large,  simple  and  sufficiently  far  removed  from  the  ruffs, 
earrings  and  heraldic  quarterings  of  Sir  Walter’s  portraits. 
Why  the  ocean  is  all  but  left  out  of  it  is,  in  the  end,  impossible 
to  say.  Only  the  great  poet  can  synthesize  all  or  even  most  of 
his  experience,  and  Ralegh  is  a  poet  only  now  and  then,  by 
fits  and  starts.  Perhaps  the  sea  repelled  him  by  its  sterility. 
Nine-tenths  of  him,  after  all,  is  practical,  active,  dominant. 
He  wished  to  see  the  world  mapped  and  planted,  if  possible  by 
Englishmen.  ‘We  cannot  apprehend  an  object  as  sublime’, 
A.  C.  Bradley  has  said,  ‘while  we  apprehend  it  as  comparably, 
measurably  or  finitely  great’  —  and  Ralegh  is  a  great  measurer. 
That  the  sea  has  a  life  of  its  own  hzis  no  charm  for  him,  as  it  has 
for  Spenser  or  Milton.  Its  myths  he  can  dismiss  as  so  much 
trumpery.  (No  myths,  one  is  inclined  to  think,  had  much 
appeal  for  Ralegh  except  the  ones  in  which  he  could  place 
himself.)  It  does  not  occur  to  him  as  a  symbol  of  infinity. 

For  whatever  complication  of  reasons,  it  is  the  earth  and  not 
the  sea  which  comes  to  mind  when  he  steps  out  of  time  into  the 
timeless;  it  is  the  eternal  stream  of  life  in  which  he  loses  himself. 
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She  as  the  valley  of  Perue 
whose  sumer  ever  lusteth 
Time  conquering  all  she  mastreth 
By  being  always  new. 

It  is  illuminating  that  in  the  ‘new’  fragment  of  verse  brought  to 
light  by  W.  F.  Oakeshott  at  Winchester  (I  am  grateful  to  Dr. 
Oakeshott  for  allowing  me  to  see  this  manuscript)  —  lines  which 
appear  to  be  a  wandering  from  a  serious,  systemized,  alpha¬ 
betized  gathering  of  information  —  Cynthia  and  the  evergreen 
Paradise  valley  are  brought  together.  To  the  endless  welling 
up  of  life,  to  its  ever-greenness,  as  to  the  sadness  of  its  fading  and 
passing,  Ralegh’s  response  seems  instinctive,  whole  and  deep. 
It  is  essentially  pagan  —  even  the  ‘milken  hills’  of  Heaven 


the  large  landscape 
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suggest  the  breasts  of  Mother  Earth.  It  seems  natural  to 
I  describe  him  in  earth  metaphors.  Thoreau,  who  saw  him 
'  clearly,  makes  him  an  archetype  of  the  earthborn,  of  those  ‘for 
whom  this  world  seems  expressly  made’,  who  ‘seem  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  their  age  if  we  consider  them  in  time,  and  of  the 
scenery  if  we  consider  them  in  nature  .  .  And  he  goes  on  to 
characterize  them  in  terms  of  landscape  —  a  hillside,  a  pasture, 

!  a  river.* 

i 

‘  Since  this  article  was  written  there  has  been  an  extended  discussion  of  the 
imagery  of  The  Ocean  to  Cynthia  by  Philip  Edwards  in  his  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  (London, 

1953)- 
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Godwin’s  Novels 

P.  N.  FURBANK 

TO  read  one’s  way  through  Godwin  is  to  get  more  than  one 
has  bargained  for.  He  is  a  richer  study,  there  is  more  to  him. 
than  one  is  often  given  to  believe;  at  least,  this  was  the  present 
writer’s  experience.  One  finds,  it  is  true,  an  exploded  thinker 
and  a  discredited  character  —  a  figure  both  comic  and  dis¬ 
reputable;  but  one  finds  also  a  serious  artist  and  the  absorbing 
history  of  a  long  intellectual  development. 

To  understand  Godwin  it  is  necessary  to  take  both  his 
political  writings  and  his  novels  into  account,  and  to  see  the 
real  links  between  them.  For  the  novels  are  not  reflections  of 
the  political  writings;  they  are  the  complement  of  them,  and 
in  some  ways  a  counterblast  to  them.  The  novels,  apart  from 
Caleb  Williams,  have  a  low  reputation,  I  think  certainly  an 
unjustifiably  low  one.  In  part,  this  is  because  critics  have  as 
often  as  not  been  unwilling  to  accept  the  genre  of  his  novels. 
It  is  one  that  we  do  not  happen  to  have  many  examples  of  in 
English,  though  they  are  common  in  other  languages:  I  mean 
the  dramatized  history  of  a  state  of  mind,  on  the  lines  of 
Rene,  Werter,  Hero  of  Our  Own  Times  etc.  It  is  a  form  of  con¬ 
fessional  literature,  and  in  France  takes  some  of  its  inspiration 
from  Rousseau’s  Confessions.  (In  England,  so  far  as  it  exists, 
it  derives  in  part  from  religious  confessions:  there  is  a  fine 
example  in  Hogg’s  Confessions  of  a  Justified  Sinner.)  It  is  a  form 
which  comes  into  being  with  the  Romantic  revival,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  Romantic  substitute  for  tragedy.  Its  most  natural 
subject-matter  is  various  forms  of  misanthropy.  The  greatest 
flowering  of  this  genre  is  to  be  found  in  Dostoevsky:  and  the 
reader  brought  up  on  J^otes  from  Underground  and  The  Insulted  m 
Injured  should  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  sort  of  thing 
Godwin  is  writing.  It  is  important  to  point  this  out,  however, 
because  in  the  past  Godwin  has  sometimes  been  linked  with  tht 
‘roman  philosophique’  of  Holcroft  and  Bage,  which  is  quite  a 
different  genre  —  a  species  of  picaresque  novel  with  Voltairear 
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dialogue,  a  form  distinctly  less  important  in  the  history  of  the 
novel. 

There  is  a  real  affinity  between  Godwin  and  Dostoevsky,  for 
all  that  the  latter  is  so  incomparably  the  greater  writer.  They 
are  both  truly  first-hand  historians  of  the  conscience.  Both  zure 
always  fresh  in  their  discoveries  about  the  soul,  because  always 
true  to  their  own  inner  experience.  Godwin’s  later  novels  are 
almost  intolerably  bleak,  the  tract  of  experience  that  they  deal 
with  is  excessively  narrow  and  hideous  in  kind,  but  still  burn- 
ingly  felt,  and  in  its  own  way  fresh  — a  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  psychology.  The  stir  of  life  is  there.  —  I  speak  of 
St.  Leon,  Fleetwood  and  Mandeville.  It  is  less  true  of  the  last  two 
novels,  Cloudesley  and  Deloraine. 

Ck)mmon  opinion  is  in  the  right,  and  Caleb  Williams  is  cer¬ 
tainly  Godwin’s  best  complete  novel;  and  it  has  particular 
reasons  for  success  which  the  later  novels  do  not  possess.  All 
Gkxiwin’s  novels  are  autobiographical  or  confessional,  but 
Caleb  Williams  is  so  in  a  subtler  and  more  adventurous  way  than 
the  others.  To  put  it  briefly,  the  novel  is  a  highly  dramatized 
symbolical  picture  of  Godwin  himself  in  the  act  of  writing 
Political  Justice.  I  think  it  is  important  to  point  this  out  at  once, 
for  some  of  the  brilliance  and  originality  of  the  conception  is 
missed  if  we  fail  to  realize  it. 

I  will  remind  the  reader  very  briefly  of  the  plot.  Falkland,  a 
rich  country  squire,  a  devotee  of  chivalry,  and  the  most 
philanthropic  of  men,  is  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  a  boorish 
and  tyrannous  neighbour,  and  receives  a  mortal  insult  from 
him.  His  reactions  to  the  insult  overset  his  character  completely 
and  he  proceeds  to  murder  his  enemy  in  the  most  cowardly 
manner.  He  conceals  the  evidence  of  his  murder  in  a  trunk; 
and  his  protege  and  servant  Caleb  Williams  is  led  by  fatal 
I  curiosity  to  discover  the  secret  of  this  trunk.  He  flies,  and 
Falkland  pursues  and  persecutes  him  with  remorseless  ingenuity 
;  his  emissaries  tracking  him  from  concealment  to  concealment, 
j  Resolved  to  bear  the  persecution  no  longer,  Caleb  returns  to 
accuse  Falkland  of  the  crime.  The  two  are  reconciled;  Falkland 
confesses,  and  dies  a  few  days  later. 

In  this  plot,  Caleb  Williams  is  clearly  Godwin  himself, 
Falkland  the  ancien  regime,  and  the  opening  of  the  trunk  is  the 
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writing  of  Political  Justice.  The  secret  of  the  trunk  is  the  secret  I 
which  Godwin  brings  to  the  light  of  day  in  Political  Justice,  the  ! 
guilty  secret  of  government:  and  in  describing  Caleb’s  fierce 
glee  and  terror  at  making  the  discovery  he  is  describing  his  own 
emotion  at  conceiving  the  theories  of  that  work. 

It  is  plain  that  Godwin  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  excitement 
at  the  time  of  writing  his  famous  political  work.  The  cold¬ 
blooded  rationalism  of  Political  Justice,  its  apparently  placid 
nihilism,  was  conceived  in  passion.  It  looks  at  first  sight  a 
paradox  that  the  sedate  anarchist  and  pedantic  advocate  of 
universal  benevolence  should  also  be  the  painter  of  the  wild 
scenes  of  passion  and  mania  that  fill  Caleb  Williams',  but  the 
explanation  is  simple,  it  is  that  the  emotions  that  fill  the  novd 
are  those  which  Godwin  himself  experienced  in  writing  the 
celebrated  treatise.  ‘Show  me  that  you  are  afraid  of  my  enter¬ 
taining  certain  opinions  or  learning  certain  principles,  and  you 
will  infallibly  sooner  or  later  awaken  my  curiosity’:  so  says 
Godwin  in  Political  Justice',  and  to  satisfy  this  curiosity  in  what¬ 
ever  spirit  of  calm  inquiry  is  in  imagination  the  most  desperate, 
perhaps  the  most  guilty,  of  acts. 

The  doctrine  of  Political  Justice  is  that  truth  has  only  to  be 
heard  to  prevail. 

If  every  man  today  would  tell  all  the  truth  he  knows,  three 
years  hence  there  would  be  scarcely  a  falsehood  of  any 
magnitude  remaining  in  the  civilized  world. 

(Bk.  IV,  Ch.  4  (1793) ) 

Tyrannical  government  holds  its  power  not  by  force  but  by 
imposition.  It  hides  its  tyrannies  behind  the  plausible  fallacies 
of  marriage  and  property-rights  and  the  sanctity  of  pledges, 
etc.  To  detect  the  fallacies  is  the  whole  of  the  battle.  Touch  the 
secrets  of  government,  and,  as  with  Falkland,  you  have  touched  i 
the  sore.  In  Political  Justice  Godwin  talks  as  though  the  touching 
could  be  done  with  impunity,  and  seems  to  wish  to  represent 
the  whole  process  of  revolution  as  an  innocent  one.  In  CalA 
Williams  he  does  justice  to  the  guilty  side  of  the  picture.  The  t 
book,  of  course,  was  written  under  the  shadow  of  the  Terror.  1 
What  a  powerful  fable  Godwin’s  plot  is!  .\nd  how  brilliantly  r 
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its  implications  are  worked  out.  See  for  instance  how  much  he 
makes  of  the  complexity  of  Caleb’s  motives  in  prying  into  his 
noble  master’s  secrets.  Caleb’s  ruling  passion  is  his  curiosity, 
and  it  is  both  a  good  and  an  evil.  It  is  this  that  has  enabled  him 
to  improve  his  mind:  and  it  is  no  vulgar  curiosity. 

.  . .  village  anecdotes  and  scandal  had  no  charms  for  me, 
my  imagination  must  be  excited;  and  when  that  was  not 
done,  my  curiosity  lay  dormant. 

(1831  ed.,  3) 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  all  the  signs  of  an  evil  passion  when 
it  leads  him  to  spy  upon  his  master. 

To  be  a  spy  upon  Mr.  Falkland!  That  there  was  danger 
in  the  employment,  served  to  give  an  alluring  pungency  to 
the  choice.  I  remembered  the  stern  reprimand  I  had 
received,  and  his  terrible  looks,  and  the  recollection  gave 
a  kind  of  tingling  sensation,  not  altogether  unallied  to 
enjoyment.  The  further  I  advanced,  the  more  the 
sensation  was  irresistible.  ( *  47) 

His  most  generous  qualities  (like  Falkland’s)  help  to  precipitate 
him  towards  his  fatal  step. 

Through  the  whole,  my  alarm  and  apprehension  of  per¬ 
sonal  danger  had  a  large  mixture  of  frankness  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  conscious  of  meaning  no  ill,  that  made  me  con¬ 
tinually  ready  to  say  everything  that  was  upon  my  mind, 
and  would  not  suffer  me  to  believe  that,  when  things  were 
brought  to  the  test,  anyone  could  be  seriously  angry  with 
me.  (147) 

At  last,  in  a  striking  scene,  his  guilty-innocent  passion  is  revealed 
in  its  true  colours.  Falkland,  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  is  hearing 
the  case  of  a  peasant  who  by  misfortune  has  caused  the  death  of 
an  enemy.  Caleb  watches  him,  and  Falkland,  being  reminded 
of  his  own  guilt,  and  guessing  Caleb’s  thoughts,  can  bear  the 
strain  no  longer  and  rushes  from  the  room.  Caleb  hurries  into 
the  garden  in  uncontrollable  excitement: 
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I  felt  as  if  my  animal  system  had  undergone  a  total  I 
revolution.  My  blood  boiled  within  me.  I  was  conscious  » 
to  a  kind  of  rapture  for  which  I  could  not  account.  I  was 
solemn,  yet  full  of  rapid  emotion,  burning  with  indigna¬ 
tion  and  energy.  In  the  very  tempest  and  hurricane  of  the 
passion,  I  seemed  to  enjoy  the  most  soul-ravishing  calm. 

I  cannot  better  express  the  then  state  of  my  mind  than  by 
saying,  I  was  never  so  perfectly  alive  as  at  that  moment. 

(178)  j 

If  Godwin  does  justice  to  the  guilty-innocence  of  Caleb,  he  I 
also  does  so  to  Falkland’s  innocent  guilt.  Falkland’s  tragedy  is  ! 
to  be  the  victim  of  his  own  best  impulses.  In  original  character 
he  is  nobler  than  his  servant;  he  has  been  brought  up  in  the  cult  | 
of  honour  and  chivalry,  and  it  is  his  passionate  devotion  to  these 
which  hurries  him  into  the  most  despicable  of  crimes.  It  is  a 
psychological  law  for  Godwin  that  the  best  is  in  danger  of 
turning  into  the  worst.  Falkland’s  tyrannical  cruelty  springs 
from  hysteria,  and  not  from  original  baseness.  This  is  Godwin’s 
way  of  doing  justice  to  the  ancien  regime. 

Godwin,  in  fact,  has  achieved  something  very  difficult  in  this 
novel.  He  has  found  a  human  situation  to  parallel  the  im¬ 
personal  issue  of  revolution:  not  a  replica  of  it  in  miniature,  but 
a  psychological  analogue.  Something  which,  unlike  the  abstract 
issue,  does  not  frustrate  our  sympathies  at  every  turn.  To  do  this, 
he  depends  very  much  on  a  favourite  concept,  the  equivocalness 
of  innocence  and  guilt:  the  book  has  a  number  of  surprises, 
arising  from  this  idea.  The  idea,  indeed,  seems  to  be  a  necessity 
in  any  literary  work  dealing  seriously  with  the  problem  of 
revolution.  (As  we  shall  see,  it  reappears  constantly  in  Dickens. 
There  is  a  link,  by  the  way,  between  Godwin  and  Dickens.  The 
‘Newgate’  school  of  fiction,  to  which  Oliver  Twist  belongs, 
derives  from  Godwin  via  Bulwer-Lytton.) 

There  is  a  further  paradox,  closely  related  to  the  guilty- 
innocence  one,  in  Godwin’s  conception  of  necessity.  The  destiny 
which  seems  so  cruel,  destroying  Falkland  and  turning  Caleb 
into  a  trembling  victim,  turns  out  to  have  been  beneficent  after 
all.  Caleb’s  vicious  curiosity  is  revealed  as  the  instrument  of 
Providence  —  like  the  eye  of  God  in  the  cautionary  volume  on 
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which  Godwin  partly  based  his  story,  ‘perpetually  pursuing  the 
guilty,  and  laying  open  their  most  hidden  retreat  to  the  light  of 
day’.  In  the  splendid  denouement  of  the  novel,  Caleb,  from 
being  the  hunted  and  oppressed,  for  ever  pursued  and  en¬ 
trapped  by  his  unseen  adversary,  becomes  the  pursuer  himself. 
Instead  of  vainly  flying  from  Falkland’s  spies,  he  returns  to  the 
scene  of  the  murder  and  accuses  Falkland  in  person,  determined 
either  to  destroy  or  be  destroyed.  In  his  speech  before  the 
magistrates,  he  gives  such  evidence  of  his  love  for  his  master, 
and  remorse  at  the  calamities  he  is  trying  to  bring  upon  him, 
that  his  oppressor  is  won  over. 

...  as  I  went  on  he  could  no  longer  resist.  He  saw  my 
sincerity;  he  was  penetrated  with  my  grief  and  com¬ 
punction.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  supported  by  attendants, 
and  —  to  my  infinite  astonishment  —  threw  himself  in  my 
arms.  (449) 

It  is  a  splendid  moment  —  a  reversal  almost  worthy  of  Dos¬ 
toevsky.  Falkland  admits  his  guilt,  renounces  all  wish  for 
revenge,  and  dies  three  days  later.  His  ghost  haunts  Caleb 
Williams,  ‘mildly  expostulating  with  him  for  his  unfeeling 
behaviour’.  The  guilt  that  was  his  now  rests  on  Caleb’s 
shoulders. 

Caleb  Williams,  as  I  have  said,  differs  from  the  rest  of  Godwin 
in  having  symbolical  applications.  I  have  discussed  the  sym¬ 
bolical  side  of  it,  because  it  seems  to  me  so  interestingly  con¬ 
ceived.  It  represents  the  writer’s  guilt-situation  vis-d-vis 
revolution  more  satisfactorily  than  either  Schiller’s  Robbers  or 
Wordsworth’s  Borderers.  It  has  not  always  had  justice  done  to  it. 
(See  for  instance  Leslie  Stephen’s  objection  in  his  essay  ‘William 
Godwin’s  Novels’  {Studies  of  a  Biographer,  1902).) 


What  Caleb  Williams  has  in  common  with  Godwin’s  other 
novels  is  the  exact  study  and  dramatization  of  morbid  passion. 
Godwin  is  expert  in  describing  the  moment  in  which  a  passion 
first  seizes  upon  the  mind.  He  is  the  great  master  of  possession. 
To  read  of  Falkland’s  reaction  to  Tyrrel’s  insult  is  to  know  at 
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once  that  something  more  than  commonplace  literary  psycho-  |  R( 
logy  is  involved.  |  liti 

I  rai 

. . .  He  wished  for  annihilation,  to  lie  down  in  eternal  f  he 

oblivion,  in  an  insensibility,  which  compared  with  what  '  fat 

he  experienced,  was  scarcely  less  enviable  than  beatitude  j  his 

itself.  Horror,  detestation,  revenge,  inexpressible  longing  t  tin 

to  shake  off  the  evil,  and  a  persuasion  that  in  this  case  all  ;  ne 

effort  was  powerless,  filled  his  soul  even  to  bursting.  ac( 

(132)  tui 
an 

I  have  already  quoted  the  striking  passage  describing  Caleb’s  fat 


possession  by  curiosity  as  he  walks  in  the  garden  in  ‘paroxysms  j  he 
of  exclamation’.  St.  Leon  gives  us  a  whole  series  of  these  moments  >  de( 
of  possession.  The  book,  indeed,  is  an  analysis  of  a  man’s  career 
in  terms  of  such  moments.  Again,  in  Fleetwood,  the  newly 
married  hero  brings  back  his  bride  to  his  childhood  home,  and 
next  morning  shows  her  what  had  been  his  favourite  room.  He 
is  about  to  rhapsodize  about  his  love  for  it,  when  she  innocently 
remarks  that  she  thinks  she  will  have  it  for  her  own.  His  ‘animal 
spirits’  are  ‘suddenly  driven  back  upon  his  heart’  by  this;  and  a 
career  of  obsession  begins  for  him. 

Fleetwood  and  Mandeville  are  purely  psychological  studies, 
two  case-histories  of  obsession.  St.  Leon,  although  also  a  case- 
history  —  in  Gothic  guise  —  has  in  addition  some  symbolical 
reference  to  contemporary  political  issues,  and  so  stands  nearer 
to  Caleb  Williams. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  passions,  Godwin,  in  his  own  queer 
way,  takes  something  from  Elizabethan  dramatists.  The 
sudden  madnesses  of  passion  that  attack  Fleetwood  and 
Falkland  are  those  of  Leontes  and  Lear:  a  mind  hitherto 
immune  to  violent  experience  is  suddenly  swamped  by  it,  and  i  Th 
overset  by  the  suddenness  of  the  onrush.  Fleetwood,  in  partic- 1  bri 
ular,  is  the  Leontes  de  nos  jours.  Fleetwood  is  a  duller  work  thaa  |  the 
its  two  predecessors,  till  we  reach  the  third  volume  and  Fleet- 1  by 
wood’s  marriage:  then  it  takes  fire.  (This  part  is  probably  [  dri' 
Godwin’s  finest  achievement  outside  Caleb  Williams.)  The  novel  i  fals 
is  the  natural  history  of,  and  also  a  satire  on,  a  Man  of  Feeling.  !  dir 
Fleetwood  is  a  rich  man’s  son,  brought  up  amid  solitude  and  I  bra 
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Rousseauesque  reveries,  with  notions  of  personal  grandeur  and 
little  contact  with  his  fellow-men.  He  is  sent  to  Oxford,  turns 
rake,  and  then  leads  a  life  of  libertinism  abroad.  At  forty-five 
he  is  tired  of  this  way  of  life,  a  misanthrope  —  from  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  his  country  and  his  companions  —  a  man  used  to 
his  own  way  and  impatient  of  contradiction;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  Rousseauist  still,  feeling  himself  thwarted  of  his  two  real 
needs,  a  true  friend  and  an  outlet  for  his  ambitions.  A  wise  old 
acquaintance  advises  him  to  marry.  He  does  so;  and  his  tor¬ 
tures  begin.  His  wife  begs  the  closet  from  him.  He  takes 
another  instead.  He  cannot  settle  down  in  it.  It  was  once  his 
father’s,  and  the  other  had  been  his  own,  and  as  a  man  of  feeling 
he  has  contracted  countless  pleasant  associations  with  it.  He 
decides  to  go  into  the  garden;  but  he  misses  his  private  staircase 
to  it.  The  irritation  grows  intolerable.  He  resolves  to  go  and 
tell  his  wife  what  she  has  done.  His  self-respect  at  once  tells 
him  he  cannot. 

May  I  perish,  if  ever  I  breathe  a  syllable  on  the  subject! 
What,  shall  I  paint  me  thus  pitiful  and  despicable  in  her 
eyes?  Shall  I  tell  her,  that  I  love  nobody  but  myself,  and 
regard  her  gratification  with  indifference  .  . .? 

(1832  ed.,  240) 

He  works  himself  up  into  raptures  of  generosity,  and  believes 
himself  cured;  but  the  cure  is  far  from  lasting. 

The  generous  exultation  with  which  I  surrendered  my  own 
accomodation  in  silence  was  temporary;  the  want  of  that 
accommodation  which  I  had  so  long  enjoyed,  daily  and 
hourly  recurred.  {241) 

The  twistings  and  turnings  of  Fleetwood’s  mind  are  really 
brilliantly  done.  One  after  another  new  forms  of  torture  reveal 
themselves  to  him  in  his  marriage,  and  he  is  driven  to  madness 
by  them.  Jealousy  is  added  to  the  rest.  And  hereupon  he 
drives  his  wife  out  of  his  house  and  proceeds  to  ruin  her  by  a 
false  legal  process.  His  career  of  possession  at  last  reaches  a 
climax  in  a  ‘strange  and  frantic  festival’  with  which  he  cele¬ 
brates  his  wedding-anniversary,  dressing  two  lay-figures  in  the 
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clothes  of  his  wife  and  her  suspected  lover,  serving  supper  to 
them,  and  playing  tunes  to  them  on  a  barrel-organ  (the  tunes 
those  two  had  sung  together)  before  rending  the  dummies  to 
pieces. 

What  this  puts  one  in  mind  of  is  Jacobean  tragedy;  of 
Tourneur,  for  instance.  Discovering  the  Elizabethan  dramatists 
was  the  great  intellectual  event  of  his  middle  years.  He  speaks 
with  joy  of  the  immense  new  prospect  of  excitement  it  opened 
up  to  him.  There  are  many  superficial  signs  of  their  influence: 
for  example,  a  hyperbole  (not  a  very  good  one)  like  the  follow¬ 
ing. 


Could  a  woman  .  .  .  answer  the  deluded  insolent  that  j 
proposed  such  an  interrogatory?  Then  may  virtue  stoop  y 
to  vice,  then  may  heaven  and  hell  mix  in  eternal  con-  I 
fusion  and  honour  and  nobleness  of  soul  no  longer  have  a  I 
name  in  the  universe!  (347)  | 


The  last  kiss  that  Fleetwood  gives  his  sleeping  wife  as  he 
searches  her  bedroom  for  proof  of  her  guilt  is  a  recollection 
of  Othello. 

For  one  moment,  perhaps  for  the  last  moment  so  long  as 

we  both  shall  live,  I  will  believe  her  innocent!  (315) 

Tlie  important  likeness,  of  course,  is  in  conception  —  in  a  view 
of  the  workings  of  passion  —  and  not  in  language.  When  he  is 
not  vehement,  Godwin  is  painfully  prosy  in  language,  and  even 
his  most  vehement  utterances  often  suffer  in  this  way.  though 
we  forget  the  weakness  in  the  fierceness  and  hurry  of  the 
sentiment.  In  dialogue  he  has  a  special  aptitude  for  short, 
intense  exchanges,  such  as  the  following  between  Fleetwood 
and  the  lago-like  Gifford,  when  Fleetwood  has  searched  his 
wife’s  bedroom: 


I  carried  the  picture  to  Gifford.  I  threw  it  upon  the  table 
before  him,  and  then  rushed  to  a  sofa  on  the  further  side 
of  the  room.  I  buried  my  face  in  darkness. 

‘Ha!  ha!’  said  Gifford.  ‘Where  did  you  find  this?’ 
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I  answered  him  with  a  groan. 

‘Where  are  the  letters?’ 

‘There  are  no  letters.’ 

‘I  am  sorry  for  that! — What  will  you  do  with  the  picture?’ 

I  was  silent. 

‘Strike  it!’  said  Gifford. 

‘Strike  it!  What  do  you  mean?’ 

‘Break  the  glass,  and  return  it  to  the  place  in  which  you 
found  it. ...’  (316) 

Whilst  Godwin  obviously  lacks  certain  qualities  of  the 
dramatist,  he  possesses  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  novelist. 
He  can  handle  relationships  as  well  as  individual  psychology; 
and  here  too  he  has  original  discoveries  to  offer.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  Fleetwood,  in  which,  as  a  change  from  the  preceding 
novels,  Godwin  intended  to  deal  with  everyday  life  and  man¬ 
ners.  The  story,  according  to  Godwin,  is  to  consist  of  ‘such 
adventures,  as  for  the  most  part  have  occurred  to  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  Englishmen  now  existing’.  To  be  sure,  this  is  not 
quite  as  I  should  have  described  it.  But  his  other  claim  is  a  fair 
one; 


...  in  the  present  narrative  I  have  aimed  at  a  certain  kind 
of  novelty;  a  novelty,  which  may  be  aptly  expressed  by  a 
parody  on  a  well-known  line  of  Pope;  it  relates 
‘Things  often  done,  but  never  yet  described’. 

(Preface,  xv) 

Many  of  his  observations  of  behaviour  and  touches  of  feeling  are 
truly  original  and  good.  He  not  only  examines  shades  of  feeling 
with  great  precision,  he  can  make  them  play  a  part  in  the  course 
of  events.  For  instance,  once  Fleetwood  has  banished  his  wife 
from  his  house,  she  is  inflexible  to  any  suggestion  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  She  considers  that  he  would  never  have  treated  her  so, 
if  she  had  had  a  dowry.  And  on  reflection,  we  realize  she  is 
right.  Some  time  after  Fleetwood  has  begun  to  woo  her,  she 
loses  her  dowi"y  through  a  fraud.  Fleetwood  has  no  need  of  the 
money,  and  he  loves  her  no  less;  but  his  relations  with  her 
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change,  notwithstanding.  Visiting  her  now  that  she  is  poor, 
he  says 

my  mind  moved  freer;  I  breathed  a  thinner  and  more 
elastic  atmosphere;  my  tongue  assumed  a  tone  of  greater 
confidence;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  I  felt  for  her  the 
deepest  compassion  and  the  most  entire  sympathy,  my 
speech  became  more  eloquent,  and  I  caught  myself  talking 
with  the  condescension  of  a  superior. . .  .  (224) 

The  character  of  the  wife  is  only  sketched  in,  yet  certain 
touches  of  sentiment  are  really  moving  here  too;  her  ‘wistful 
and  wintry  smile’  when  Fleetwood  hints  that  she  is  over-acting 
her  gaiety  (she  has  lost  her  parents  in  a  shipwreck  and  he  has 
taken  her  to  Bath  to  divert  her  mind).  Or  again,  the  words  on 
which  the  story  closes.  Godwin  was  dissatisfied  with  his  ending, 
yet  this  speech  at  least  seems  a  fine  one: 

‘Take  my  hand!’  she  said,  and  stretched  it  out.  ‘Take  my 
heart.’  She  fell  into  my  arms.  ‘You  shall  not  make  your 
next  wedding  supper  like  the  last.’  (370) 

Godwin’s  character  perhaps  especially  fitted  him  for  his 
treatment  of  the  passions.  One  seems  to  see  him  so  clearly,  the 
prosaic,  argumentative  prodigy  of  the  dissenting  academy, 
famous  for  his  calm  and  unimpassioned  discussion,  a  heart 
unusually  unpractised  in  the  emotions,  devoted  to  a  ‘fearless 
tranquillity’  as  he  calls  it,  suddenly  infected  by  one  great 
passionate  excitement  (I  mean,  at  the  time  of  writing  Political  | 
Justice)  and  thereafter  catching  the  passions,  and  observii^ 
himself  catch  them,  one  after  one,  like  belated  childhood 
diseases.  His  personal  limitations  may  in  this  way  have  been 
a  help  to  him.  And  perhaps  even  his  worst  failings  of  character 
(on  which  his  biographers  are  all  so  severe)  were  of  a  kind  not 
to  injure  his  talents  (as  for  instance  Coleridge’s  so  much  more 
venial  ones  were).  What  often  strikes  one  about  Godwin  is  that 
he  does  not  want  to  believe  in  the  importance  of  the  feelings;  he 
is  made  to  admit  it  rather  against  his  will.  Even  then,  he  is 
always  eager  to  explain  their  existence  on  mechanical  lina 
For  instance,  it  is  borne  in  upon  Fleetwood  that  the  problem 
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that  has  so  long  baffled  him,  that  of  finding  the  perfect  friend, 
may  have  quite  a  simple  answer. 

I  had  not  been  aware  that  nature  had  provided  a  substitute 
in  the  marriage-tie,  for  this  romantic,  if  not  impossible 
friendship  . . .  Thus  does  the  system  of  things  of  which  we 
are  a  part  supply  our  inherent  deficiencies;  and  conscious, 
as  it  were,  in  how  small  a  degree  we  are  adapted  for 
sublime  virtues,  assists,  by  a  sort  of  mechanical  link,  in  the 
construction  of  that  vivid  and  unremitting  attachment 
which  the  human  heart  demands.  (233-4) 

The  trait  may  be  described  as  a  queer  kind  of  modesty,  a  desire 
not  to  claim  credit  for  the  emotions.  He  is  not,  as  the  novelists 
of ‘sensibility’  are,  proud  of  a  wealth  of  feeling  and  inclined  to 
capitalize  upon  it.  There  is  no  danger  that  he  will  become  a 
debauchee  of  the  emotions.  Furthermore  this  modesty  allows 
him  to  appear  naive  in  these  matters;  to  a  novelist  this  can  be  a 
great  blessing.  Godwin  is  naive:  the  passage  I  have  just  quoted 
shows  it;  and  it  helps  him  to  tell  the  truth  with  exactness.  What 
he  sees  in  the  human  heart  he  can  record,  the  subject  being  in  a 
way  strange  and  surprising  to  him. 

Godwin,  I  must  add,  often  shows  not  merely  an  inherent 
modesty  about  the  life  of  feeling,  but  a  horror  of  it,  and  a  real 
longing  to  escape  from  it.  His  characters,  in  their  accesses  of 
agony,  long  for  oblivion  and  annihilation.  And  it  is  in  the  same 
vein  that  Fleetwood,  during  a  lull  in  his  career  of  obsession, 
remarks  on  his  love  of  winter  landscapes. 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  any  depravity  of  taste  in  me  . . . 
I  am  filled  with  admiration  at  the  extraordinary  scenes  so 
unlike  that  universal  pregnancy  and  growth  which  form 
our  most  familiar  idea  of  the  globe  we  inhabit.  What  can 
be  more  magnificent  than  a  snow-storm,  when  ten  thousand 
flakes  are  whirled  in  circling  eddies,  and  drifts  are  formed, 
that  might  almost  bury  an  army  in  their  capacious  bosom? 
. . .  When  the  whole  heavens  are  blackened  with  con¬ 
gregated  clouds,  I  have  the  sublime  sensations  of  a  friend¬ 
less  and  deserted  adventurer  cast  upon  an  unknown  shore. 
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without  the  terrible  anticipations  which  fill  his  heart  with  I 
anguish . . .  (306-7)  * 

It  is  a  powerful  passage.  Also  a  very  characteristic  one,  in 
Fleetwood’s  careful  proviso  ‘without  the  terrible  anticipations 
which  fill  his  heart  with  anguish.’  It  reminds  one  of  that  other 
equally  eloquent  passage,  in  which  the  aged  Godwin,  gazing 
at  the  yet  unfilled  pages  of  his  diary,  and  thinking  of  himself  as 
another  ‘friendless  and  deserted  adventurer,’  looks  gloomily  into 
the  future. 

With  what  facility  have  I  marked  these  pages  with  the 
stamp  of  rolling  weeks  and  months  and  years  —  all  uniform, 
all  blank!  What  a  strange  power  is  this!  It  sees  through  a  , 
long  vista  of  time,  and  it  sees  nothing  .  . .  Here  is  neither 
joy  nor  sorrow,  pleasure  nor  pain.  Yet  when  the  time  shall 
truly  come,  and  the  revolving  year  shall  bring  the  day, 
what  portentous  events  may  stamp  the  page! .  .  .  Here  may 
be  the  saddest  reverses,  destitution  and  despair,  detrusion 
and  hunger  and  nakedness,  wearisome,  days  and  endlea 
nights  in  dark  and  unendurable  monotony,  variety  of 
wretchedness;  yet  all  of  one  gloomy  hue;  slumbers  without 
sleep,  waking  without  excitation,  dreams  all  heterogeneous 
and  perplexed,  with  nothing  distinct  and  defined,  dis¬ 
tracted  without  the  occasional  bursts  and  energy  of  dis¬ 
traction.  .  .  . 

Everything  under  the  sun  is  uncertain.  No  provision  can 
be  a  sufficient  security  against  adverse  and  unexpected 
fortune,  least  of  all  to  him  who  has  not  a  stipulated  income 
bound  to  him  by  the  forms  and  ordinances  of  society. 

(C.  Kegan  Paul:  William  Godwin 
(1876) -II,  331) 

There  are  few  more  moving  pictures  of  the  pains  of  life:  and  he 
ends  it  with  the  root  of  them  all,  the  lack  of  ‘a  stipulated 
income’. 

Godwin,  you  see,  has  in  his  way  a  genius  for  truth-telling. 
His  theories  of  ‘unreserved  communication’  and  ‘perfect 
sincerity’  have  a  bearing  on  his  practice.  Few,  as  I  have  said. 
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have  written  more  movingly  of  the  pains  of  human  existence; 
but  fewer  still  at  such  a  moment  would  have  been  so  prosaically 
frank.  He  lets  us  down  with  a  bump;  and  yet  in  so  doing  he  in 
a  way  makes  us  admire  him  the  more.  I  find  this  a  great  attrac¬ 
tion  in  a  character  that  is  certainly  no  great  shakes  by  ordinary 
standards.  No  doubt  the  cult  of  ‘perfect  sincerity’  often  enough 
turns  Godwin  into  an  object  of  fun,  if  not  of  contempt.  He 
clings  to  the  doctrine,  pathetically,  absurdly,  often  disreput¬ 
ably.  If  he  demands  money,  he  writes  on  the  theory  that  as 
long  as  he  explains  his  needs,  and  the  cause  for  them  with 
precision,  no  one  can  have  a  right  to  refuse  him. 

The  ‘venerable  horseleech’  of  Leslie  Stephen’s  phrase,* 
is  a  proved  fact;  Godwin  used  both  chicanery  and  moral  black¬ 
mail  in  his  financial  transactions.  But  a  distinction  must  be 
made  here.  In  the  shabby  history  of  Godwin’s  financial  deal¬ 
ings,  the  characteristic  that  strikes  me  is  not  hypocrisy:  it  is,  I 
fear,  a  simpler  thing  —  conscious  criminality.  Godwin  (unlike 
Coleridge)  very  rarely  pretends  even  to  others  that  he  despises 
money  —  to  himself,  never.  He  fights  for  it  —  he  has  the  excuse 
of  a  large  family  to  support.  He  cheats  and  struggles  for  it.  And 
viewed  from  his  own  point  of  view,  the  fight  was  a  grandiose 
and  terrible  affair.  It  is  disagreeable  to  admit  that  this  could  be. 
We  all  wish  the  lives  of  authors  to  be  a  gentlemanly  business. 
We  like  to  think  their  vices  and  crimes  the  frailties  incident  to 
greatness  —  something  we  must  admit,  and  then  dismiss  from 
our  minds  as  irrelevant  to  their  genius.  I  doubt  if  we  can  quite 
take  this  view  with  Godwin.  In  his  monetary  dealings  we  see  a 
man  fighting  for  his  life  —  thinking  of  himself  perhaps  as  another 
Caleb  Williams,  a  man  obsessed  by  the  vision  of  the  ‘destitution 
and  despair,  detrusion  and  hunger  and  nakedness’  which  life 
holds  for  those  unprotected  by  a  ‘stipulated  income’. 

His  novel  St.  Leon  is  a  commentary  uf)on  his  misfortunes. 
Once  St.  Leon  has  possessed  the  philosopher’s  stone,  the  change 
in  him  cannot  be  undone  even  should  he  wish  it. 


I  had  felt  that  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world  was  at  my 
disposal  and  that  I  held  my  life  by  a  tenure  independent 
and  imperial.  These  are  not  the  class  of  conceptions  that 


*  D.N.B.  Article  on  Godwin. 
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fade  and  perish  from  the  mind.  We  cannot  wake  from  them 
as  from  a  dream,  and  forget  that  ever  such  things  were. 
They  have  changed  the  whole  constitution  of  my  nature.  It 
would  have  required  a  miracle,  greater  than  all  the  con¬ 
secrated  legends  of  our  church  record,  to  have  restored 
me  to  what  I  formerly  was.  (1831  ed.,  258) 

Once  that  turn  has  been  given  to  his  imagination,  nothing  can 
restore  it  to  its  old  channels.  This  change  was  prepared  for  by 
by  an  earlier  change,  when  his  family  for  a  day  or  two  nearly 
starved  —  it  ‘had  snapped,  as  by  the  touch  of  a  red-hot  iron,  all 
the  finer  and  more  ethereal  sinews  of  my  frame’.  His  wife  up¬ 
braids  him  for  the  loss  of  his  old  and  nobler  character: 

. . .  For  a  soldier  you  present  me  with  a  projector  and  a 
chemist,  a  cold-blooded  mortal,  raking  in  the  ashes  of  a 
crucible  for  a  selfish  and  solitary  advantage.  (210) 

The  gift,  moreover,  is  fatal  to  him.  The  sublime  plans  he  con¬ 
certs  to  put  his  fatal  wealth  to  good  uses  all  come  to  nothing,  or 
worse.  His  wife  and  children  are  alienated,  his  friends  suspect 
him,  his  schemes  of  philanthropy  bring  him  into  obloquy.  He 
survives  as  an  unhappy  outlaw  whose  sole  pleasure  is  to  lurk  in 
the  footsteps  of  a  son  who  does  not  know  him. 

The  conventional  excuse  for  Godwin’s  own  fraudulent  be¬ 
haviour  is  that  he  had  a  large  family  to  support.  But,  as  we  see, 
he  does  not  allow  himself  this  excuse,  realizing  how  much  the 
thing  has  become  an  appetite  and  a  career.  St.  Leon’s  fatal  gift 
loses  him  his  wife  and  children,  for  whoever  takes  to  crime  must 
expect  to  be  alone.  One  has  the  impression  that  Godwin  even 
at  the  height  of  his  fame  was  always  ready  and  expecting  to  find 
himself  an  outlaw.  It  was  his  most  natural  habit  of  mind,  as  we 
can  see  from  his  preoccupation  with  the  outlaws  and  guilty- 
innocent  pariahs  of  his  novels. 
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The  Contempt  of  Literature 

LOUIS  ALLEN 

Et  tout  le  reste  est  litteraturc.  (Verlaine) 

Ditcs-vous  bien  que  la  litterature  est  un  des  plus  tristes 
chemins  qui  menent  a  tout.  (Andre  Breton) 

IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  much  of  the  best  modern  French 
literature  has  its  source  in  a  denial  of  literature.  Writers  have 
been  ashamed  of  writing,  and  the  word  ‘litterature’,  when 
applied  to  a  novel,  play,  or  poem,  has  taken  on  a  pejorative 
significance  quite  unknown  to  previous  generations.  In  philo¬ 
sophy,  this  would  not  be  a  very  unusual  situation,  since  to  deny 
philosophy  is,  quite  legitimately,  to  philosophize;  but  to  make 
literature  out  of  a  denial  of  the  value  of  the  very  act  of  writing 
is,  to  say  the  least,  unusual. 

Although  the  situation  can  be  simply  defined,  it  does  not 
have  a  simple  origin.  In  this  article  I  would  like  to  discuss 
chiefly  two  aspects  of  the  problem.  The  first  is  related  to  a 
theory  of  the  powers  of  language,  and  the  second  to  the  political 
misuse  of  literature.  The  first  concerns  Rimbaud,  Mallarme, 
Valery,  and  to  some  extent  Claudel.  The  second  concerns 
chiefly  the  surrealists  of  the  ’twenties  and  Jean-Paul  Sartre. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  figures  with  whom  I  deal  are,  for 
the  most  part,  poets.  This  is  because  these  writers  themselves 
seem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  poetry  was  the  most 
exalted  form  the  act  of  writing  could  take;  they  also  seem  to 
have  believed  that  writing  was  not  the  only  possible  form,  or 
even  the  best  form,  of  poetry. 

A  characteristic  of  the  first  group  of  writers  is  their  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  language  of  poetry  as  an  instrument  for 
perceiving  and  keeping  a  hold  on  the  absolute.  Each  one,  in  a 
different  way,  tried  to  do  something  with  poetry  which  had  not 
been  attempted  before;  each  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  on  each 
ft 
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was  imposed,  as  a  result,  a  complete  or  partial  rejection  of  the  ! 
instrument  itself. 

The  prestige  of  Rimbaud’s  Illuminations  and  Une  Saison  en  | 
Enfer,  and  their  enormous  influence  on  nearly  all  the  French  ^ 
poetry  which  followed  them,  have  often  distracted  attention, 
in  this  country  at  any  rate,  from  what  seems  to  me  their  chief ' 
importance,  namely  that  in  comparison  with  the  extreme  aim 
their  creator  sought  to  achieve,  one  of  them  is  a  failure  and  the 
other  the  record  of  a  failure.  Whether  or  not  one  accepts  the 
new  chronology  of  these  works  in  the  light  of  the  researches  of 
M.  Bouillane  de  Lacoste  does  not  seem  to  aflfect  the  main  issue, 
which  is  that  after  writing  them  Rimbaud  never  wrote  another  i 
word,  a  few  unimportant  letters  excepted,  until  his  death.  ' 
Clearly  he  had  tried  to  say  certain  things  in  words,  the  words  ^ 
had  not  served  him  as  he  wished,  and  he  rejected  them  entirely,  f 
It  is  worth  examining,  bearing  in  mind  the  main  lines  of  our  ! 
inquiry,  what  his  aims  were,  from  those  letters  which  were  P 
written  during  the  period  of  his  literary  life.  j 

He  begins  by  the  most  sweeping  critical  statement  it  is  poss-  ‘ 
ible  to  make:  true  poetry,  true  writing,  have  never  before 
existed  in  the  history  of  man— ‘Auteur,  createur,  poete,  cet 
homme  n’a  jamais  existe’  {Lettres  de  la  Vie  litteraire  d'Arthm  | 
Rimbaud,  Paris,  1931,  p.  61).  Why?  Because  writers  have  been 
content  to  record  the  daily  surface  self,  the  persona,  instead  of 
the  real  self,  the  person,  whom  it  is  the  poet’s  duty  to  discover  ' 
and  bring  to  the  surface  from  the  depths  of  his  being. 

‘La  premiere  etude  de  I’homme  qui  veut  etre  poete,  est  sa 
propre  connaissance,  entiere.  II  cherche  son  ame,  il  I’inspecte, 
il  la  tente,  il  I’apprcnd’  (ibid.).  But  even  Boileau  had  said  ‘ 
‘Connais-toi  toi-meme.’  If  we  are  to  distinguish  these  two  stat^  j 
ments,  it  is  clear  that  the  creative  self  examined  by  Rimbaud  is  I 
of  quite  a  different  nature  from  that  spoken  of  by  Boileau.  ^ 
For  Rimbaud  the  poet  is  a  seer,  and  he  becomes  a  seer,! 
or  visionary,  by  breaking  up  in  himself  the  normal  arrang^| 
ments  of  the  senses.  The  poet  undergoes  the  extremes  of  expo- 1 
ience,  the  utmost  pleasure  of  the  senses  and  all  kinds  of  suffering,  F 
of  hallucinations  even,  in  order  to  attain  the  extremes  of  know-  L 
ledge:  ‘Toutes  les  formes  d’amour,  de  souffrance,  de  folie.  Ill 
cherche  lui-meme,  il  epuise  en  lui  tons  les  poisons,  pour  n’o  r 
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garder  que  les  quintessences.  Ineffable  torture  oii  il  a  besoin  de 
toute  la  foi,  de  toute  la  force  surhumaine,  oil  il  devient  entre 
tons  le  grand  malade,  le  grand  criminel,  le  grand  maudit  — 
ct  le  supreme  savant!’  (ibid.,  p.  62).  The  mind  of  the  poet  is 
to  comprehend  everything,  it  must  have  the  infinite  scope  of  the 
divine  intellect.  Rimbaud,  in  the  phrase  of  Daniel-Rops,  ‘se 
veut  Dieu’  {Rimbaud,  Paris,  1936,  p.  145).  The  vision  that  this 
mind  sees  is  somehow  to  be  transformed  into  words.  Finite 
objects  must  somehow  be  made  containers  of  the  infinite. 
Rimbaud  did  not  linger  for  very  long  over  the  contemplation 
of  this  manifest  impossibility.  At  one  stage  of  his  life  he  equated 
this  attempt,  in  its  folly,  with  his  adventure  with  Verlaine,  and 
called  them  both  Dilires.  And  not  so  very  long  afterwards  he 
abandoned  words  altogether  and  became  a  wanderer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  with  no  regrets  for  the  literary  life  he  had  left 
behind,  as  he  scornfully  implies  in  Une  Saison  en  Enfer:  ‘ .  une 
belle  gloire  d’artiste  et  de  conteur  emportee!’  {Une  Saison  en  Enfer, 
5th  ed.,  Paris,  1946,  p.  84).  Whether  he  actively  sought  this 
renunciation,  or  whether  he  inevitably  accepted  it,  we  are  not 
likely  ever  to  know  with  certainty  —  but  in  either  event  the  end 
of  writing  was,  for  Rimbaud,  silence. 

In  the  case  of  Mallarme,  the  silence  is  there,  but  it  is  not 
complete.  In  an  art  which  was  to  be  an  arcanum,  as  hidden 
from  the  profane  as  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  or  the  texts  in  a 
clasped  missal,  Mallarme  seems  to  have  striven  towards  an 
elusive  end  which  took  a  different  form  at  different  periods  of 
his  life,  at  one  time  being  described  as  VAzur,  at  another  as 
rideal,  and  finally  as  le  Meant.  When,  after  years  of  arid  and 
painful  contemplation,  he  believed  he  had  arrived  at  the  end  of 
his  researches,  he  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  putting  this 
result  into  language.  How  do  you  convey  the  absolute  of 
nothingness  in  words?  And  not  only  in  words  as  separate 
entities,  or  in  small  groups:  Mallarme  dreamed  of  constructing 
(always  in  capital  letters)  VCEuvre,  le  Livre,  an  architecture  of 
I  words  which  should  fix  this  nothingness  for  ever. 

I  His  ambition  was  of  such  a  kind  that  most  of  his  contempor¬ 
aries  did  not  grasp  its  real  import,  and  even  many  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors  tended  to  see  in  him  little  other  than  a  rather  obscure 
symbolist  f)oet.  It  was  the  unprecedented  nature  of  what  he 
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aimed  to  do  with  language  which  put  his  work  out  of  the  reach  le  s 
of  critics  who  could  not  see  in  it  anything  more  than  a  variation,  de 

however  difficult,  however  remote,  on  traditional  literary  themes.  tot 

His  real  originality  is  made  explicit  by  Marcel  Raymond:  du> 

.  .  jamais,  sans  doute,  dans  la  litterature  fran9aise,  ecrivain  ! 

n’avait  con^u  des  ambitions  si  hautes  et  n’avait  confie  a  I’Art  pei 

cette  mission  derniere  de  resumer,  p)our  ainsi  dire,  le  Creation  et  thf 

du  meme  coup  de  la  jusdfier  devant  I’esprit  humain’  {De  Baude-  inf 

laire  au  Surrealisme,  Paris,  1947,  p.  31).  Like  Rimbaud,  then,  thi 

Mallarme’s  wish  is  to  possess,  through  language,  powers  similar  wh 

to  the  divine  power  of  creation.  The  awareness  of  the  impossi-  pei 

bility  of  this  task  led  Mallarme  on  many  occasions  to  recognize  ow 

that  an  imjxjtence,  a  sterility  in  facing  the  empty  sheet  of  white  he 

paper,  was  slowly  gaining  control  of  his  imagination.  He  too  it  i 

gives  up  the  search  for  the  absolute,  and  returns  to  what  is  in  ex 

comparison  an  orthodox  concept  of  literature:  ‘Decidement,  je  an 

redescends  de  I’absolu:  ...  Je  redescends  dans  mon  moi  les 

abandonne  pendant  des  annees:  apres  tout,  des  poemes,  mi 

seulement  teintes  d’absolu,  sont  deja  beaux,  et  il  y  en  a  peu  . . .’  pU 

(Henri  Mondor,  La  Vie  de  Mallarme,  Paris,  1941,  p.  259).  What  m 

exactly  a  poem  ‘coloured  with  the  absolute’  is,  Mallarme  never  th 

really  shows  us,  as  indeed  he  can  never  show  us  how  one  can  en 

compress  an  infinite  — in  his  case,  infinite  nothingness  —  into  m 

a  finite  container  such  as  human  speech,  however  much  refined 
beyond  the  scope  of  daily  usage.  He  admits  defeat:  ‘Je  rede-  tit 
viens  un  litterateur  pur  et  simple’  (ibid.,  p.  310).  Having  pierced  uj 
through  the  appearance  of  reality,  and  found  (as  he  thought)  a  H 
void  behind  it,  he  realizes  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  express  |  th 
this  void,  ‘le  Rien  qui  est  la  Verite’  (ibid.,  p.  193),  in  terms  of  ei 
something  which  exists,  which  in  fact  he  causes  to  exist  himself.  V 
By  his  very  act  of  creating  Beauty  to  reflect  his  ideal  of  nothing-  to 
ness,  he  betrays  that  ideal.  What  he  attempted  was  the  divine  M 
act,  the  bringing  forth  of  existence  out  of  nothing,  and  he  was  It 
foredoomed  to  failure.  He  found  it  impossible  to  succeed  in  his  i  gs 
attempt  to  verbalize  not-being,  to  make  of  it  the  long-dreamed-  bi 
of ‘Work’;  because  the  word  is  a  token  of  being,  a  manifestation  of 

of  what  exists.  Only  silence  can  translate  the  reality  of  the  d( 

nothingness  which  Mallarme  believed  he  saw  behind  the  ra 
mechanistic  universe  of  the  nineteenth  century.  ‘II  a  renversc  ai 
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Ic  sens  du  Verbe’  says  Guy  Michaud  of  this  attempt.  ‘Au  lieu 
dc  le  tourner  vers  la  parole  totale,  il  I’a  tourne  vers  le  silence 
total.  II  ne  pouvait  aboutir  qu’au  silence.’  {Le  Message  Poetique 
du  Symbolisme,  Paris,  1947,  vol.  I,  p.  191.)  ] 

Silence  descends  also  upon  the  poetry  of  Paul  Valery,  after  a 
period  of  experimentation.  He  is  not  concerned  with  grasping 
the  world  in  words,  like  Rimbaud,  or  with  translating  the 
infinity  of  not-being  into  words,  like  Mallarme:  the  important  t 

thing  for  Valery  is  to  reach  a  point  of  complete  self-knowledge 
where  creation  will  seem  not  impossible,  but  irrelevant.  The 
personage  of  Teste  incarnates  this  ambition:  Teste  is,  in  Valery’s 
own  terms,  the  being  absorbed  in  his  own  variations.  From  the 
height  of  self-knowledge  he  has  reached,  genius  is  not  only  easy, 
it  is  a  weakness  based  on  the  need  for  self-expression.  Now  self- 
expression  is  undertaken  only  in  order  that  others  can  see  us; 
and  for  Valery  what  matters  is  that  we  should  continue,  end- 
!  lessly,  to  see  ourselves:  ‘Je  suis  etant,  et  me  voyant;  me  voyant 
me  voir,  et  ainsi  de  suite  . . .’  (‘Monsieur  Teste’,  CEuvres  Com¬ 
putes,  Paris,  1931,  vol.  ii,  p.  29).  Success  in  this  inner  pursuit 
means  the  nullification  of  literature,  since  once  one  has  reached 
'  the  highest  level  of  self-knowledge,  the  desire  to  put  the  experi¬ 
ence  into  words  vanishes.  There  is  no  point  in  writing  any 
'  more. 

1  Dissatisfied  with  his  early  poems,  and  with  the  other  direc- 
j  tions  in  which  his  literary  talents  were  leading  him,  Valery  gave 
up  literature  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 

His  previous  study  of  Leonardo  might  well  lead  us  to  believe 
I  that  he  saw  in  the  structure  of  numbers  a  greater  purity  than 
exists  in  language.  Unlike  Rimbaud,  but  like  Mallarme, 

Valery  did  not  persist  in  this  rejection  of  literature,  but  returned 
I  to  it  in  1917  with  la  Jeune  Barque.  But,  as  also  in  the  case  of 
Mallarme,  the  ambition  to  write  had  undergone  a  sea-change. 

It  is  no  longer  of  vital  importance  to  the  writer,  but  simply  a 
I  game,  a  solemn  and  meaningful  game,  as  he  calls  it  himself, 
but  a  game  none  the  less  and  not  a  transcendental  instrument 
of  total  self-knowledge.  One  might  just  as  well  be  occupied  in 
doing  something  other  than  making  literature.  If  one  does 
make  literature,  it  is  perhaps  from  weakness  or  force  of  habit 
and  nothing  else.  The  abbe  Bremond  calls  Valery  a  poet 
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malgri  lui,  perhaps  because  poetry  for  the  later  Valery  seems  to 
be  a  gesture  of  vitality  which  could  equally  well  be  replaced  by 
some  other  activity.  This  is  confirmed  by  what  Valery  said  of 
himself:  ‘On  me  prend  pour  un  poete!  Mais  je  m’en  fous,  moi, 
de  la  poesie.  Elle  ne  m’interesse  que  par  raccroc.  C’est  par 
accident  que  j’ai  ecrit  des  vers.  Cela  n’a  pour  moi  aucune 
importance’  (Berne-Joffroy,  Presence  de  Valery,  Paris,  1944,  p. 
200).  I  do  not  feel  it  is  stretching  the  evidence  too  much  to 
compare  that  confession  with  a  phrase  of  Rimbaud  quoted  by 
Miss  Enid  Starkie:  ‘.  . .  once  when  Beaudier  spoke  to  him  of  his  | 
poetry  and  literature,  he  made  a  gesture  of  disgust  and  answered 
coldly:  “II  s’agit  bien  de  tout  cela.  Merde  pour  la  poesie.’” 
[Arthur  Rimbaud,  London,  1938,  p.  350). 

Three  poets  try  to  do  the  impossible  with  language.  All  fail, 
recognize  their  failure,  and  renounce  the  act  of  writing,  one  for 
ever  and  the  other  two  for  varying  periods.  Since  what  they 
actually  did  write  is  accepted  as  supreme  in  the  French  p)oetry 
of  the  last  eighty  years,  their  attempt  upon  the  absolute  must  be  I 
taken  seriously,  even  though  we  may  know  that  it  must,  by  I 
definition,  be  unsuccessful.  In  her  book.  The  Structure  of  Poetry,  I 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sewell  has  a  very  instructive  paragraph  on  what  f 
our  attitude  should  be  towards  this  problem  as  it  affects  Rim-  I 
baud  and  Mallarme:  I 

. . .  the  poet  is  necessarily  precluded  from  the  absolute  ’ 
because  words  are  relative.  He  could  only  achieve  the 
final  simplification  if  it  were  possible  to  have  on  the  one  : 
hand  language  that  effaced  everything,  or,  on  the  other,  ; 
language  that  embraced  everything.  Nonsense,  says  the 
rational  mind;  it  is  not  possible.  But  though  it  may  seem 
extraordinary  to  the  rational  mind,  the  more  one  looks 
at  the  work  of  these  two  poets,  the  more  one  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  that  was  what  they  were  working  towards. 
Apparently  the  poet  must  do  one  of  two  things.  Either  he 
must  accept  the  relative  nature  of  his  medium  and  act 
accordingly,  as  human  beings  do  in  ordinary  experience, 
with  the  exception  of  the  saint,  or  he  must  pursue  the 
absolute,  in  which  case  he  is  bound  to  end  up  outside 
poetry.  It  looks  as  though  Rimbaud  and  Mallarme  chose 
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the  second  course  but  set  off  in  opposite  directions,  Rim¬ 
baud  in  the  direction  of  ‘I’infini’  or  infinity,  Mallarme  in 
the  direction  of  ‘le  neant’  or  nothingness.  (p.  36) 

It  is  reasonable  to  ask  why  three  such  poets,  in  two  of  whom 
the  critical  faculty  was  highly  developed,  should  ever  have 
believed  that  language  could  have  the  powers  they  attributed  to 
it.  We  cannot  give  a  final  answer  to  this,  but  it  is  possible  to 
suggest  one  reason.  In  the  poetry  of  Paul  Claudel,  who  was 
much  influenced  by  Rimbaud,  and  who  frequented  the  Tues¬ 
day  evening  reunions  at  Mallarme’s  house,  one  theme  con¬ 
stantly  recurs,  that  of  transforming  the  world  by  the  poetic 
imagination  through  the  use  of  words:  Claudel  speaks  in  terms 
of  seizing,  grasping,  conquering  the  universe,  eating  it  like  a  ripe 
fruit.  Being  a  Catholic  he  cannot,  like  Rimbaud,  attempt  to 
constitute  himself  God,  nor  can  he  see  behind  the  appearance  of 
reality,  as  Mallarme  did,  an  infinite  void.  What  Claudel  seems 
to  feel  is  the  need  to  parallel  the  divine  act  of  creation  by  repeat¬ 
ing  it  in  words,  and  by  encompassing  in  his  poetry  as  many  of 
the  elements  of  the  universe  that  he  can  sec.  ‘Elle  contient’  says 
Michel  Carrouges  of  his  poetry, 

. . .  toute  la  realite  planetaire  et  cosmique.  L’on  voit  se 
rassembler  dans  son  oeuvre  des  spectacles  de  toutes  les 
epoques  et  de  toutes  les  regions  du  globe.  On  y  retrouve 
une  immense  variete  de  decors  et  de  cultures,  toute  la 
gamme  des  occupations  humaines  depuis  I’activite 
guerriere,  les  travaux  des  champs  et  les  affaires  jusqu’a  la 
vie  mystique.  Toute  la  melee  des  passions  de  I’ame  et  du 
corps,  de  I’csprit  et  de  la  chair  s’y  deroule. 

{Eluard  et  Claudel,  Paris,  1945,  p.  82) 

What  this  amounts  to  in  practical  terms  is  often  similar  to 
what  occurs  in  Whitman:  what  we  might  call  the  fallacy  of 
enumeration.  So  Claudel  says  that  there  the  philosopher  under¬ 
stands  the  world  and  the  man  of  science  alters  its  shape,  the 
poet  both  creates  and  possesses  it: 

Ce  que  les  gens  ont  fait  autour  de  moi  avec  le  canon 
qui  ouvre  les  vieux  Empires, 
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Avec  le  canot  dcmontable  qui  remonte  I’Aruwhimi,  avec 
I’expedition  polaire  qui  prend  des  observations  magnc- 
tiques, 

Avec  les  batteries  de  hauts-fourneaux  qui  digerent  le 
minerai,  avec  les  frenctiques  villes  haletantes  et  trico- 
tantes  (et  9a  et  la  une  anse  bleue  de  la  riviere  dans  la 
campagne  solennelle), 

Avec  les  ports  tout  hordes  interieurement  de  pinces  et  d’an- 
tennes  et  le  transatlantique  qui  signale  au  loin  dans  le 
brouillard, 

Avec  la  locomotive  qu’on  attelle  a  son  convoi,  et  le  canal 
qui  se  remplit  quand  la  fille  de  I’ingenieur-en-chef  du 
bout  de  son  doigt  sur  le  coup-de-poing  fait  sauter  a  la 
fois  la  double  digue, 

Je  le  ferai  avec  un  poemc  .  .  . 

(‘La  Muse  qui  est  la  Grace’,  Cinq  Grandes  Odes, 

5th  ed.  Paris,  1919,  pp.  125-6) 

This  is,  though  not  in  such  an  exaggerated  form,  the  same  kind 
of  catalogue-writing  that  we  find  in  Whitman  —  perhaps  Whit¬ 
man’s  Salut  au  Monde  is  as  good  a  parallel  as  any.  In  both  cases, 
and  by  extension,  I  would  like  to  suggest,  in  the  cases  of  Rim¬ 
baud  and  Mallarme  also,  we  are  dealing  with  what  Jean 
Paulhan  has  called,  in  a  different  context,  ‘le  Mythe  du  Pouvoir- 
des-Mots’  {Les  Fleurs  de  Tarbes,  4th  ed.,  Paris,  1941,  p.  57). 
Now  this  myth,  as  applied  here,  is  properly  speaking  a  primitive 
myth.  The  name  of  a  thing  or  a  person,  like  the  shadow,  or 
sweat,  or  nail-clippings,  is  an  appurtenance  (in  the  sense  in  which 
Lev'y-Bruhl  uses  the  word)  of  that  thing  or  person.  For  the 
primitive,  the  appurtenance  is  equivalent  to  the  thing  or  person 
itself  and  can  indeed  be  considered  identical  with  it.  It  may 
well  be  the  unconscious  transfer  of  this  myth  from  the  practice 
of  magic  in  a  primitive  society  to  the  practice  of  literature  in  a 
developed  society,  which  has  led  to  the  overweening  ambitions 
of  poetic  language. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  source  of  the  contempt  of  literature. 
Another  is  the  exalted  position  of  the  writer  in  the  social  system 
of  France,  and  the  political  misuse  to  which  certain  writers  have 
put  this  position.  One  should  perhaps  make  the  reservation 
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that  misuse  is  not  the  most  accurate  term  in  this  context,  since  it 
implies  an  acceptance  of  criticism  directed  against  right-wing 
writers  by  writers  of  the  left.  The  chief  grievance  of  the  latter 
is  that  certain  writers  became  too  deeply  compromised  with  the 
ultra-nationalism  of  France  in  the  years  after  1870.  Maurras  is 
the  most  familiar  example  of  this  to  us,  since  his  influence  has 
extended  to  our  own  times;  but  the  figure  who,  in  the  eyes  of 
such  writers  zis  Aragon  and  Breton,  implied  more  than  any 
other  the  compromise  of  literature  in  right-wing  politics,  is 
Maurice  Barres.  It  was  Barr^  who  was  chosen  by  the  surreal¬ 
ists,  after  1918,  as  the  representative  of  a  generation  of  writers 
which  they  detested  as  having  not  only  consented  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  brought  about  by  a  nationalist  war,  but  as  having  actively 
propagated  the  ethos  of  hatred  which  engendered  it.  Barr^ 
represented  the  writer  at  the  service  of  a  bourgeoisie  who  cared, 
it  was  claimed,  little  or  nothing  about  his  writing  but  was  con¬ 
tent  to  use  his  talents  in  return  for  the  fame  and  material  com¬ 
fort  its  support  gave  him.  This  puts  the  situation  in  its  crudest 
terms,  admittedly,  but  the  situation  itself  is  not  one  of  great 
subtlety,  whether  we  see  it  through  the  eyes  of  the  young  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  Dada  movement  in  1921,  who  staged  a  mock 
trial  of  Maurice  Barr^  for  crimes  ‘contre  la  surete  de  I’esprit . . 
(cf.  Maurice  Nadeau,  Histoire  du  Surrialisme,  Paris,  1945,  pp. 
51-3);  or  through  the  eyes  of  Jean- Paul  Sartre  for  whom  such 
figures  as  Flaubert  and  Barres  are  all  in  some  way  compromised 
by  the  bourgeois  ethos  since,  whatever  they  write,  pure  litera¬ 
ture  or  pure  propaganda,  they  consent  to  share  in  the  life  of  a 
bourgeois  society: 

Flaubert,  qui  a  tant  peste  contre  les  bourgeois  et  qui 
croyait  s’etre  retire  a  I’ecart  de  la  machine  sociale,  qu’est- 
il  pour  nous  sinon  un  rentier  de  talent?  Et  son  art  minu- 
tieux  ne  suppose-t-il  pas  le  confort  de  Croisset,  la  sollicitude 
d’une  mere  ou  d’une  niece,  un  regime  d’ordre,  un  com¬ 
merce  prospere,  des  coupons  a  toucher  reguli^rement? 

{Situations  II,  20th  ed.,  1948,  p.  12). 


The  deformation  of  the  talent  of  a  Barres  (if  it  is  a  deformation, 
and  not  a  means  of  giving  life  to  an  art  which  might  otherwise 
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never  have  developed  to  its  fullest  extent)  is  of  course  no  worse 
than  that  of  an  Aragon  or  an  Ehrenburg  —  it  is  the  direction  of 
the  deformation  which  is  different,  not  the  deformation  itself. 
The  result  in  both  cases  is  ultimately  a  lowering  of  the  prestige 
of  literature,  because  to  the  opponents  of  the  view  propagated, 
and  to  the  non-political,  literature  is  being  used  by  such  writen 
for  a  completely  non-literary  end.  This  is  really  a  phenomenon 
of  our  own  day,  since  both  Lamartine  and  Hugo  (‘peut-etre  le 
seul  de  nos  ecrivains  qui  soil  vraiment  populaire’  ibid.,  p.  263) 
made  considerable  social  and  political  interventions  outside 
and  within  the  medium  of  literature,  and  were  not  adversely 
criticized  for  them,  or  at  least  not  in  the  sense  that  they  were 
doing  harm  to  the  very  notion  of  literature. 

I  have  offered  two  possible  causes  for  the  contempt  in  which 
writing  is  held  by  certain  writers.  It  seems  appropriate  at  this 
stage  to  suggest  two  ways  out  of  the  impasse.  The  first  is 
prompted  by  a  reading  of  Jules  Supervielle.  His  art  is  a  return 
to  elementary  sources  of  inspiration,  the  dream,  death  and 
change,  the  interpenetration  of  man  and  nature.  It  solves  the 
problem  posed  by  Rimbaud  and  Mallarme  by  the  simple  pro¬ 
cedure  of  ignoring  it.  Not  that  Supervielle  is  unaware  of  the 
effect  their  practice,  and  the  theories  of  the  surrealists,  have  had 
on  modern  French  poetry.  Talking  of  the  surrealists,  he  once 
said  to  me:  Tls  ont  brule  la  racine  de  la  poesie.’  At  first  sight 
this  may  seem  to  be  a  truism,  since  we  know  that  surrealism 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  literary  school  in  the  first  place,  and 
that  one  of  its  adherents  put  the  surrealist  view  of  literature 
most  succinctly  when  he  proclaimed:  ‘Toute  Tecriture  est  une 
cochonnerie’  (Antonin  Artand  quoted  by  Nadeau,  op.  cit, 
p.  22).  The  surrealist  declaration  of  January  1925  laid  down  as 
its  first  point:  ‘Nous  n’avons  rien  a  voir  avec  la  litterature’  and 
added  later,  ‘Le  surrealisme  n’est  pas  une  forme  poetique’  (ibid, 
p.  105).  Yet  to  recognize  this  fact  seems  to  have  been  extra¬ 
ordinarily  difficult  for  many  critics  of  surrealism  who  have 
persisted  in  treating  surrealist  writing  as  a  form  of  literature, 
bizarre  perhaps,  but  as  apt  for  categories  as  any  other  form. 
Supervielle’s  approach  is  surely,  in  opposition  to  this,  the  right 
one.  Surrealism  destroyed  poetry.  Let  us  ignore  it,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  poetry  in  spite  of  it.  This  would  be  applicable 


id 
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ako  to  the  cases  of  Rimbaud  and  Mallarme.  For  they  too, 
fundamentally,  destroyed  p>oetry,  though  not  in  so  obvious  a 
fashion.  If  poetry  is  to  be  possible,  their  example  is  to  be 
ignored  and  poetry  written  in  spite  of  them.  Which  is  precisely 
what  has  happened.  Poets,  and  writers  in  general,  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  write  in  defiance  of  these  experiments,  not  as  the 
result  of  any  theory  which  these  later  poets  and  writers  could 
use  to  defend  themselves  against  the  assault  of  such  an  act  as 
Rimbaud’s  renunciation,  but  from  a  profound  urge  to  create 
images  and  fictions,  a  veritable  cacoethes  scribendi,  as  imperative 
in  its  action  as  hunger  and  thirst.  The  defection  of  many  of  the 
surrealists  themselves  is  explained  by  this,  as  Maurice  Nadeau 
implies: 

II  est  tres  joli  de  vituperer  la  litterature,  mais  ce  faisant, 
on  ne  sort  pas  soi-meme  du  plan  de  I’ecriture.  Toutes  ces 
revokes  auxquelles  se  plaisent  les  surrealistes,  ce  desir  dont 
on  prone  la  toute-puissance,  cette  volont^  de  destruction 
radicale  du  monde  et  de  I’esprit,  en  vue  d’edifier  un 
nouveau  monde  et  un  nouvel  esprit,  litterature  que  tout 
cela!  (ibid.,  p.  163) 

All  they  need  to  do,  if  they  wish  to  stop  creating  literature,  is  to 
put  down  their  pens,  as  they  have  dryly  been  counselled  to  do 
by  Roger  Caillois:  ‘. .  .  je  n’approuve  ni  ne  comprends  qu’ eeri- 
vain,  on  medise  de  la  litterature.  Car,  si  I’on  ne  choisit  pas 
d’etre  homme,  on  choisit  d’etre  ecrivain.  Et  il  ne  depend  que 
de  soi  de  poser  la  plume’  {Babel,  Paris,  1948,  p.  38).  Caillois 
himself  proposes  our  second  solution.  In  Les  Impostures  de  la 
Poesie  (Paris,  1945)  he  suggests  that  poetry  should  abandon  the 
pretensions  it  has  acquired  over  the  past  century  to  being  the 
only  possible  form  of  writing,  almost  equivalent  to  life  itself; 
poets  should  realize  that  they  are  dealing  with  an  art  which  is, 
like  all  other  arts,  limited  and  conventional.  The  argument  is 
developed  in  Babel  which,  in  spite  of  its  apocalyptic  sub-title: 
Orgueil,  Confusion,  et  Ruine  de  la  Litterature,  is  simply  an  appeal 
to  writers  to  behave  like  writers  and  not  imagine  they  are  some 
other  kind  of  being,  continually  forced  into  the  creation  of 
literature  in  spite  of  themselves.  The  roots  of  this  discontent 
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lie  deep  in  romanticism,  says  Caillois,  which  he  equates  with 
more  or  less  complete  self-expression,  followed  by  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  rules  of  composition,  and  finally  abandonment  of 
art  itself.  From  the  romantics  onwards,  sincerity  has  taken  the 
place  of  form  and  style,  and  it  is  time  we  realized  that  for  a 
writer  sincerity  is  only  half  the  battle. 

Yet  another  solution  is  proposed  by  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  This 
consists  of  a  compromise  as  deep  as  that  of  Barres,  but  on  the 
other  side.  One  should  write  to  bring  about  social  revolution, 
and  one  should  write  for  one’s  contemporaries:  ‘On  n’ecrit  pas 
jKJur  des  esclaves.  L’art  de  la  prose  est  solidaire  du  seul  regime 
ou  la  prose  garde  un  sens:  la  democratie.  Quand  Tune  est 
menacee,  I’autre  Test  aussi  .  .  .  ecrire  e’est  une  certaine  faqon 
de  vouloir  la  liberte  . .  .’  (Sartre,  op.  cit.,  p.  113).  Certainly 
the  second  point  is  worth  making:  we  cannot  have  it  repeated 
too  often  that  the  writer  who  writes  for  posterity  is  writing  for 
something  illusory.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  posterity 
should  be  any  more  capable  of  judging  and  appreciating  a 
work  of  art  than  our  contemporaries.  Posterity  is  simply  other 
people.  Little  in  the  history  of  taste  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  other  people  are  more  likely  to  be  right  in  an  aesthetic 
judgment  than  oureelves,  simply  because  they  live  later  in  time 
than  we  do.  We  are  much  more  likely  to  be  successful  writen 
(in  every  sense)  if  we  cater  for  people  w’hose  tastes  we  know 
rather  than  for  a  group  of  people  four  hundred  years  hence 
of  whom  we  can  know  nothing  at  all. 

The  first  point  is  questionable.  The  danger  of  making 
literature  a  vehicle  for  a  set  of  organized  political  ideas,  as  we 
have  learned  ad  nauseam  in  this  country  since  the  nineteen- 
thirties,  is  that  of  creating  an  incubus  for  the  imagination.  This 
seems  to  have  happened  in  the  case  of  Sartre  himself.  Sartre 
is  at  bottom  a  writer  with  a  burning  awareness  of  social  injus¬ 
tice,  coupled  with  an  immense  fluency  in  giving  Active  form  to 
philosophical  ideas.  He  is  the  Voltaire  of  the  age.  But  the 
most  conspicuous  fault  in  his  novels  and  plays  is  the  discrepancy 
between  his  genuine  desire  for  social  justice  and  the  inevitable 
crudity  this  desire  assumes  when  expressed  in  imaginative 
form.  Sartre  is  much  subtler  in  discussing  the  impact  of  politics 
on  literature,  than  in  creating  works  of  the  imagination  to 
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embody  his  ideas,  even  though  these  works  come  with  great 
facility  from  his  pen.  Hence  the  extreme  interest  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  developed  in  the  second  volume  of  Situations,  contrasted 
with  the  frequently  tedious  and  bludgeon-like  simplicity  of 
Morts  sans  Sepulture,  or,  more  recently,  with  the  rather  crude 
nineteenth-century  anti-clericalism  of  Le  Diable  et  le  Bon  Dieu. 

Whatever  our  opinion  of  the  success  of  Sartre’s  own  practice 
as  a  writer  of  literature,  philosophical  or  Active,  with  social 
aims,  the  precedent  is  not  to  be  followed,  because  it  is  in  fact 
not  a  way  out  of  the  impasse  at  all,  but  simply  another  way 
j  into  it.  A  reversal  of  p>olitical  values  can  nullify,  almost 
:  overnight,  a  literature  whose  justification  is  primarily  political. 

[  This  has  been,  until  very  recently,  the  case  with  Barr«.  If  we 
are  forced  to  value  literature  for  something  other  than  itself,  we 
[  shall  return  once  again  to  that  contempt  of  literature  which  it 
[  has  been  our  purpose  to  analyse. 

I  To  avoid  this  situation,  we  must  first  retain  an  awareness 
that  language  is  not  a  suitable  instrument  for  pursuing  the 
absolute,  and  secondly  that  to  use  literature  for  political  ends 
is  to  stress  its  non-literary  aspects,  and  hence  to  lead  the 
attention  away  from  what  is  really  important  in  the  art  of 
writing. 

1  Somehow,  literature  must  hover  between  the  two  extremes 
of  divine  ambition  and  human  practicality.  The  critic  can 
never  solve  this  problem  for  the  writer,  he  can  merely  indicate 
t  its  existence.  Each  writer  must  make  his  compromise  between 
\  the  two  alternatives  for  himself,  and  the  only  criterion  of  his 
I  success  will  be  that,  when  his  work  is  completed,  he  will  not  be 

I  ashamed  of  having  ‘made  literature’,  and  will  not  try  to  pretend 
he  has  been  doing  something  totally  different. 


Elders  and  Betters 

To  Mr.  Graves  on  his  Clark  Lecture 


A  cuckoo  in  the  singing  nest  betrays 
The  confidences  of  the  singing  masters, 

Himself  no  songster  of  a  single  phrase 

But  variously,  brilliantly  endowed 

Among  the  best.  And  we  who  have  been  proud 

To  emulate  his  throat  that  so  surpassed  us, 

Ashamed  for  him,  avoid  his  beady  gaze. 

There  are  more  kinds  of  cuckoldry  than  one. 

As  many  as  the  meanings  of  espousal; 

Our  muse  was  chaste,  though  wed  to  more  than  one. 
While  those  were  true.  One  lover,  who  expressed 
His  jealousies,  has  cuckolded  the  rest; 

Ours  are  the  sheets  his  indiscretions  tousle. 

Our  occupation,  like  Othello’s,  gone. 


Donald  Davie 
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ii 

I  The  Poetry  of  Edwin  Muir 

FRED  GRICE 

JUST  before  1939  that  movement  in  English  poetry  which 
began  with  the  publication  of  Mew  Signatures  in  1932  was 
challenged  by  a  new  movement  inaugurated  by  a  group  of 
young  writers  who  called  themselves  the  New  Apocalyptics. 
The  New  Apocalypse  was  probably  the  shortest-lived  movement 
in  English  literary  history.  It  spent  itself  within  a  few  years; 
but  its  influence,  or  rather  its  spirit,  has  survived  in  an  unex¬ 
pected  place,  in  the  work  of  a  poet  who  never  associated  himself 
\  with  the  movement,  but  who  was  always  interested  in  the  kind 
I  of  poetry  to  which  the  New  Apocalyptics  aspired.  That  poet 
was  Edwin  Muir. 

I  Muir  is  now  over  sixty,  and  his  first  volume  of  poems  was 
[  published  in  1925.  Yet,  though  his  critical  studies  (particularly 
his  work  on  the  novel),  and  his  translations  of  Hauptmann, 

[  Feuchtwanger,  Kafka  and  Heinrich  Mann  have  been  fully 
;  appreciated,  his  poetry  is  still  imperfectly  understood.  Most 
anthologists  of  contemporary  poetry  have  ignored  him,  and  of 
those  who  have  anthologized  his  work,  most  have  misrepre¬ 
sented  him,  Kenneth  Allott,  for  instance,  in  his  Contemporary 
Verse  (Penguin  1950)  chose  two  poems,  ‘The  Wayside  Station’ 
and  ‘The  Combat’,  neither  of  which  reveals  Muir  at  his  best 
I  or  even  his  most  typical.  ‘The  Wayside  Station’  is  merely  a 
I  piece  of  descriptive  writing  of  the  kind  with  which  modem 
i  poets  too  frequently  content  themselves. 

[  Here  at  the  wayside  station,  as  many  a  morning, 

I  watch  the  smoke  torn  from  the  fumy  engine 
I  Crawling  across  the  field  in  serpent  sorrow. 

Flat  in  the  east,  held  down  by  stolid  clouds. 

The  struggling  day  is  born  and  shines  already 
On  its  warm  hearth  far  off.  Yet  something  here 
'  Glimmers  along  the  ground  to  show  the  seagulls 

White  on  the  furrows’  black  unturning  waves. 
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This  is  vivid  and  forceful  description,  and  the  unusual  adjec¬ 
tives  ‘serpent’  and  ‘stolid’  reveal  acute  individual  observation; 
but  Muir  is  rarely  so  objective.  He  can  add  to  this  vividness  a 
deep  reverberant  personal  note.  Allott’s  second  choice  is  a 
special  poem,  the  literal  versification  of  a  dream  experience.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  editor  of  this  recent  and  popular  anthology 
was  not  able  to  include  some  of  the  longer  and  nobler  poems 
which  make  Muir’s  last  collection  his  greatest  —  ‘The  Laby¬ 
rinth’,  ‘The  Good  Town’  or  ‘The  Transfiguration’.  Such 
anthologists  have  done  Muir  a  disservice.  His  best  critic  and 
champion  has  been  J.  C.  Hall  who  wrote  discerningly  about  him 
in  Penguin  New  Writing  38,  and  has  since  edited  the  Collected 
Poems. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Muir  has  been  so  overlooked,  for  his  poetry  is 
of  exceptional  interest  to  this  generation.  His  early  poetry 
w'as  neither  passionate  nor  clear,  and  it  is  significant  that  he 
has  realized  this  and  omitted  from  the  Collected  Poems  more 
than  half  of  the  poetry  he  wrote  before  1937.  Compared  with 
the  confident  and  aggressive  pioetry  of  the  political  poets  of  the 
1930s  his  earlier  verse  was  tentative,  obscure  and  bare;  but 
whereas  with  the  passage  of  time  their  verse  has  lost  some  of  its 
buoyancy  and  authority,  Muir’s  poetry  has  become  surer  and 
firmer.  Whereas  the  poetry  of  Spender  and  Day  Lewis,  in 
particular,  has  tended  to  lose  energy  and  to  shrink  in  scope, 
his  has  acquired  depth,  eloquence  and  resonance.  In  ‘The 
Good  Town’,  an  account  of  the  coming  of  totalitarianism  to  a 
central  European  town  famous  for  its  tolerance  and  learning, 
he  has  shown  that  he  can  still,  long  after  they  have  begun  to 
turn  their  backs  on  such  themes,  take  up  contemporary  sociolo¬ 
gical  problems,  and  give  to  them  the  same  high  treatment  that 
distinguished  Yeats’s  ‘The  Second  Coming’.  Whereas,  too,  the 
repudiation  by  some  of  the  ‘contemporary’  poets  of  beliefe 
once  aggressively  held  has  stamped  some  of  their  earlier  work 
with  immaturity,  Muir  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  cancel  any 
of  his  earlier  convictions.  His  work  has  thereby  acquired  a 
unity  and  an  integrity  that  in  themselves  command  respect. 

Stephen  Spender,  as  Hall  notes,  was  particularly  impressed 
by  this  quality  of  integrity.  ‘On  each  occasion’,  he  writes  in 
World  Within  World,  speaking  of  his  meetings  with  Muir,  ‘I  was 
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struck  by  the  integrity  of  purpose  in  his  work  and  life,  which 
made  him  seem  a  pilgrim  from  place  to  place  rather  than  a 
wanderer  like  myself.  Indeed  he  had  the  purpose  which 
converted  a  line  of  shifting  jobs  into  a  spiritual  pilgrimage.’ 
Spender  seems  to  have  seen  in  Muir  much  of  what  he  himself 
aspired  to,  and  this  sense  of  kinship  with  the  older  poet  illu¬ 
minated  his  critical  comments.  In  a  generous  little  note 
published  some  years  before  World  Within  World  he  tried  to 
define  what  it  was  in  Muir  that  appealed  to  him.  ‘Edwin  Muir’, 
he  says,  ‘emphasizes  a  tendency  in  poetry  which  is  more 
significant  than  the  somewhat  heaciy  and  self-lacerating 
movement  of  surrealists  and  apocalyptics.  This  is  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  poet,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
poetry  of  reality,  the  primitive  fact  of  the  human  situation  in 
the  universe.  Emotionally  it  is  an  appeal  away  from  the 
loudly  proclaimed  aims  of  human  societies  and  individuals 
back  to  the  bare  facts  of  human  existence.  Poetically  it  is 
(like  Eliot’s  later  poems)  a  return  to  the  great  subjects  of  poetry, 
love,  death,  time  —  the  great  subjects  which  write  their  own 
poetry  through  the  medium  of  the  poet  who  cares  more  for 
truth  than  for  the  expression  of  his  personality  and  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  his  own  power  over  words.’  This  tribute  is  not 
altogether  happily  phrased,  but  Spender  is  right  in  p>ointing 
to  the  strong  resemblance  between  Muir’s  later  work  and  the 
Four  Quartets. 

One  of  the  great  subjects  to  which  Spender  refers,  and  the 
theme  with  which  Muir  has  been  perhaps  most  consistently 
concerned,  is  the  theme  of  Innocence  and  the  Fall.  Muir 
holds  what  he  himself  calls  the  Wordsworth- Vaughan- 
Traherne  theory  of  childhood.  ‘I  have  often  fancied’,  he  says, 
‘that  in  a  child’s  mind  there  is  at  moments  a  divination  of  a 
hidden  tragedy  taking  place  round  him,  that  tragedy  being  the 
life  that  he  will  not  live  for  some  years  still,  though  it  is  there, 
invisible  to  him,  already.  And  a  child  has  also  a  picture  of 
human  existence  peculiar  to  himself  which  he  probably  never 
remembers  after  he  has  lost  it;  the  original  vision  of  the 
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The  original  vision  of  the  world  —  the  clear  and  uncorrupted 
response  to  the  world  in  which  acceptance  and  gratitude  are 
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mingled  —  haunts  all  Muir’s  poetry.  His  nightmare  is  that, 
once  having  lost  it,  he  will  die  without  re-attaining  it,  that  he 
will  suffer  what  he  calls  ‘conclusion  without  fulfilment’;  and 
the  great  strength  of  such  poems  as  ‘A  Birthday’  derives  from 
the  fact  that  he  did  re-attain  fulfilment,  and  was  able  to  record 
that  extraordinary  state  of  grace  and  purity  to  which  he  was 
restored. 

A  Birthday 
I  never  felt  so  much 
Since  I  have  felt  at  all 
The  tingling  smell  and  touch 
Of  dogrose  and  sweet  briar, 

Nettles  against  the  wall. 

All  sours  and  sweets  that  grow 
Together  or  apart 
In  hedge  or  marsh  or  ditch. 

I  gather  to  my  heart 

Beast,  insect,  flower,  earth,  water,  fire. 

In  absolute  desire. 

As  fifty  years  ago. 

Acceptance,  gratitude: 

The  first  look  and  the  last 
When  all  between  has  passed 
Restore  ingenuous  good 
That  seeks  no  personal  end. 

Nor  strives  to  mar  or  mend. 

Before  I  touehed  the  food 
Sweetness  ensnared  my  tongue; 

Before  I  saw  the  wood 
I  loved  each  nook  and  bend. 

The  track  going  right  and  wrong; 

Before  I  took  the  road 
Direction  ravished  my  soul. 

Now  that  I  can  discern 
It  whole  or  almost  whole. 

Acceptance  and  gratitude 

Like  travellers  return 

And  stand  where  first  they  stood. 
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It  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  Muir’s  belief  in  this  particular 
\  theory  of  childhood  and  innocence  was  unusually  strengthened 
in  him  by  his  own  experience.  He  was  born  in  the  late  1880s 
in  the  Orkneys,  and  there  spent  a  memorable  boyhood. 
There  the  forbearance  and  love  of  a  good  father  and  mother, 
and  the  good  communal  life  of  the  islands  sustained  and 
nourished  him.  The  Orkney  landscape  —  the  little  hills,  the 
sounds,  the  brochs,  the  beasts  of  the  farmyard  —  impressed 
!  itself  so  deeply  upon  him  that  he  could  not  for  long  keep  it 
out  of  his  poetry  when  at  last  he  began  to  write;  but  more 
t  important  than  the  visible  scene  was  the  atmosphere  of  legend 
and  fable  in  which  he  seemed  to  move. 

My  childhood  all  a  myth 
t  Enacted  in  a  distant  isle; 

I  Time  with  his  hourglass  and  his  scythe 

Stood  dreaming  on  the  dial. 

And  did  not  move  the  whole  day  long 
That  immobility  might  save 
Continually  the  dying  song, 

IThe  flower,  the  falling  wave. 

And  at  each  corner  of  the  wood 
In  which  I  played  the  ancient  play. 

Guarding  the  traditional  day 
I  The  faithful  watchers  stood. 

i 

I  However,  when  Muir  was  still  adolescent,  the  family  moved 
)  to  Glasgow.  It  was  a  surprising  move.  Although  it  is  easy  to 
1  guess  why  the  family  left  Orkney,  I  do  not  know  why  Muir’s 
I  ikther  made  this  particular  choice;  but,  whatever  the  motive, 
I  the  consequence  was  nothing  but  disaster.  ‘When  my  father 
I  and  mother  left  Orkney  for  Glasgow,’  he  writes,  ‘we  were 
plunged  out  of  order  into  chaos.  ’  Removed  from  the  healthy 
and  emotionally  satisfying  life  of  the  islands,  the  family  rapidly 
broke  up.  Within  a  short  space  of  time  father,  mother  and  two 
brothers  died,  and  Muir  found  himself  one  of  a  depleted, 
impoverished  and  discouraged  family.  The  ugliness  of  Glasgow 
was  a  nightmare  to  him,  and  the  sudden  transition  from  a 
I  co-operative  to  a  competitive  society  imposed  an  almost 
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unbearable  emotional  strain  upon  him.  He  was  compelled 
to  take  uncongenial  work  in  squalid  surroundings,  and  he 
found  himself  being  submerged  by  a  feeling  of  failure  and  I 
degradation.  ‘ 

These  years  before  his  marriage  and  departure  to  Prague 
were  a  sad  time  for  Muir.  He  fell  ill,  and  began  to  fear  that  his 
sanity  was  threatened.  The  fall  from  Innocence  seemed  com¬ 
plete.  He  had  fallen  from  a  life  of  happy  communion  with  ‘ 
beast,  sky  and  sea,  to  a  stultifying  existence  in  an  ugly  factory  ' 
in  Glasgow.  He  had  entered  the  labyrinth. 

My  youth  a  tragi-comedy, 

Ridiculous  war  of  dreams  and  shames.  .  .  . 

Yet  all  this  while  Muir  had  a  sense  —  difficult  to  define  and 
difficult  to  communicate  —  of  being  in  touch  with  an  aspect  of  [ 
reality  disregarded  by  most  of  the  writers  of  his  time.  When  he 
came  to  write  his  autobiography  he  gave  to  this  particular 
variety  of  experience  the  name  of  ‘the  Fable’.  ‘It  is  clear’,  he 
writes,  ‘that  no  autobiography  can  confine  itself  to  conscious 
life  ...  In  themselves  our  conscious  lives  may  not  be  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting.  But  what  we  are  not  and  can  never  be, 
our  fable,  seems  to  me  to  be  inconceivably  interesting.  1 
should  like  to  write  that  fable,  but  I  cannot  even  live  it,  and  all 
I  could  do  if  I  related  the  outward  course  of  my  life  would  be  to 
show  how  I  have  deviated  from  it.  . . .’  j 

It  is  this  —  ‘the  Fable’  —  that  Muir  is  driven  to  express  in 
his  poetry;  and  this  is  where  he  links  forces  with  the  Apocalyp-  [ 
tic  poets,  although  he  is  far  better  equipped  than  they  to  write 
this  form  of  poetry.  He  feels  the  urge  to  re-discover  old  myths, 
to  revivify  them,  and  by  drawing  freely  upon  his  dreams  and 
visions  to  create  new  myths  and  new  parables;  and  these 
dreams  and  visions,  as  he  himself  tells,  are  more  elaborate  and 
developed,  and  lie  closer  to  the  surface  of  conscious  life  in  Muir 
than  in  most  men.  Sometimes  in  order  to  communicate  the 
parable  he  will  transcribe  with  fidelity  his  own  dream  experi¬ 
ences,  presenting  the  events  as  reality,  and  leaving  them,  as 
Coleridge  did,  to  operate  symbolically  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  ‘The  Combat’  is  entirely  of  dream  origin;  it  is  recorded 
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in  prose  in  Muir’s  autobiography,  and  was  worked  up  into 
poetic  form  much  later  in  The  Labyrinth.  ‘The  ancestral  racial 
dream  material  of  which  Jung  speaks,  or  the  delusive  desires 
of  mankind  in  all  ages’  —  upon  these  Muir  draws  as  Holderlin 
and  Kafka  did. 

His  first  preoccupation  in  his  poetry  seems  to  me  to  be  with 
Innocence  —  the  innocence  which  he  knew  in  Orkney,  and  the 
loss  of  which  he  mourned  in  Glasgow;  and  his  great  poetical 
pilgrimage  is  the  pilgrimage  back  to  Innocence.  Consequently 
the  symbol  most  frequently  used  in  his  poetry  is  the  symbol  of 
the  journey.  The  titles  of  his  poems  betray  this  preoccupation 
—  ‘The  Stationary  Journey’,  ‘The  Road’,  ‘The  River’,  ‘The 
Return’,  ‘The  Escape’,  ‘The  Way’,  ‘The  Journey  Back’,  etc. 
(it  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  title  ‘The  Return’  is  used  for 
three  different  poems);  and  his  favourite  word  is  ‘road’,  a 
word  that  occurs  in  almost  every  poem  he  writes.  The  origin 
of  this  imjxjrtant  symbol  is  most  probably  Kafka,  and  the 
following  passage  from  Muir’s  essay  on  Kafka  explains  its 
significance  for  both  writers.  ‘The  image  of  a  road  comes  into 
our  minds  when  we  think  of  his  [Kafka’s]  stories;  for  in  spite 
of  all  the  confusions  and  contradictions  in  which  he  was 
involved  he  held  that  life  was  a  way  not  a  chaos,  and  that  the 
right  way  exists  and  can  be  found  by  a  supreme  and  exhausting 
effort,  and  that  whatever  happens  every  human  being  in  fact 
follows  some  way,  right  or  wrong.  The  road  then  is  there; 
we  may  imagine  beside  it  a  wayside  inn  from  which  an  anony¬ 
mous  figure  is  just  emerging.  He  looks  ahead  and  sees  perhaps 
on  a  distant  hill,  a  shape  which  he  has  often  seen  before  on  his 
journey,  but  always  far  away,  and  apparently  inaccessible; 
that  shape  is  justice,  grace,  truth,  final  reconciliation,  father, 
God.  As  he  gazes  at  it  he  wonders  whether  he  is  moving 
towards  it  while  it  is  receding  from  him,  or  flying  from  it 
while  it  is  pursuing  him.  He  is  tormented  by  this  question,  for 
it  is  insoluble  by  human  reasoning  . . .  The  roads  leading  to  it 
are  deceitful;  the  right  turn  may  easily  chance  to  be  the  wrong, 
and  the  wrong  the  right.’ 

All  Muir’s  best  poetry  is  the  poetry  of  this  journey  —  the 
painstaking,  laborious,  often  mistaken,  often  despairing 
pilgrimage  back  to  innocence,  final  reconciliation,  ‘acceptance 
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and  gratitude’.  In  the  earlier  poems  the  journey  is  often 
terrifying,  as  in  ‘The  City’,  where  it  begins  in  hope  and  brings 
the  travellers  within  reach  of  salvation,  but  suddenly  dis¬ 
appoints  them,  and  reveals  nothing  but  anger  and  war. 

Day  after  day  we  kept  the  dusty  road. 

And  nearer  came  small-towered  Jerusalem, 

Nearer  and  nearer.  Lightened  of  the  goad. 

Our  beasts  went  on  as  if  the  air  wafted  them. 

We  saw  the  other  troops  with  music  move 

Between  the  mountain  meadows,  far  and  clear. 
Onward  towards  the  city,  and  above 

The  ridge  the  fresh  young  firmament  looked  near.  j 

All  stood  so  silent  in  the  silent  air. 

The  little  houses  set  on  every  hill, 

A  tree  before  each  house.  The  people  were  i 

Tranquil,  not  sad  nor  glad.  How  they  could  till 

Their  simple  fields,  here,  almost  at  the  end. 

Perplexed  us.  We  were  filled  with  dumb  surprise 
At  wells  and  mills,  and  could  not  understand 
This  was  an  order  natural  and  wise. 

We  looked  away.  Yet  some  of  us  declared: 

‘Let  us  stay  here.  We  ask  no  more  than  this’. 

Though  we  were  now  so  close,  we  who  had  dared 
Half  the  world’s  spite  to  hit  the  mark  of  bliss. 

So  we  went  on  to  the  end.  But  there  we  found 
A  dead  land  pitted  with  blind  whirling  places. 

And  crowds  of  angry  men  who  held  their  ground 
With  blank  blue  eyes  and  raging  rubicund  faces. 

We  drew  our  swords  and  in  our  minds  we  saw 
The  streets  of  the  holy  city  running  with  blood. 

And  centuries  of  fear  and  power  and  awe. 

And  all  our  children  in  the  deadly  wood. 
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In  the  later  poems,  however,  the  difficulties  of  the  journey 
grow  less  oppressive.  In  ‘The  Labyrinth’,  the  lovely  poem  that 
gives  its  name  to  the  1949  collection,  Muir  tells  how  he  has 
escaped  from  the  maze  in  which  he  was  lost,  and  has  found  at 
last  the  ‘right  road’.  Although  in  the  closing  lines  of  the  poem 
Muir  has  the  courage  to  return  to  ‘the  moment  of  doubt  which 
always  follows  the  moment  of  illumination’  (as  Beethoven 
brought  back  his  goblins  in  Helen  Schlegel’s  reading  of  the 
Fifth  Symphony  in  Howards  End)  that  moment  of  illumination 
is  powerfully  and  nobly  evoked. 

Once  in  a  dream  or  trance  I  saw  the  gods 
Each  sitting  on  the  top  of  his  mountain  isle. 

While  down  below  the  little  ships  sailed  by. 

Toy  multitudes  swarmed  in  the  harbour,  shepherds  drove 
Their  tiny  flocks  to  the  pastures,  marriage  feasts 
Went  on  below,  small  birthdays  and  holidays. 

Ploughing  and  harvesting  and  life  and  death. 

And  all  permissible,  all  acceptable. 

Clear  and  secure  as  in  a  limpid  dream. 

But  they,  the  gods,  as  large  and  bright  as  clouds. 

Conversed  across  the  sounds  in  tranquil  voices 
High  in  the  sky  above  the  untroubled  sea; 

And  their  eternal  dialogue  was  peace 

Where  all  these  things  were  woven;  and  this  our  life 

Was  as  a  chord  deep  in  that  dialogue. 

As  easy  utterance  of  harmonious  words. 

Spontaneous  syllables  bodying  forth  a  world. 


If  Muir’s  first  preoccupation  is  with  Innocence,  his  second  is 
I  with  Time.  ‘Human  beings  are  understandable  only  as 
I  immortal  spirits’,  he  says  in  the  autobiography  which  he  hzis 
i  recently  brought  up  to  date.  ‘I  can  never  know  myself,  but 
I  the  closer  I  come  to  knowledge  of  myself  the  more  certain  I  feel 
;  that  I  am  immortal.’  But  these  immortal  spirits  are  imprisoned 
^  in  a  small  and  apparently  fortuitously  selected  length  of  time; 
T  and  Time  during  its  period  of  dominion  can  tamper  with  and 
I  distort  the  spirit.  It  was  Time  that  brought  calamity  upon 
1  Muir  and  his  family.  But  Time  is  not  unremittingly  tyrannical. 
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The  fortunate  and  the  patient,  he  discovered,  can  reverse 
Time.  The  lost  can  be  recovered,  and  the  experiences  which 
Time  has  apparently  expunged  can  be  restored.  So  Muir  in  his 
pHjetry  loves  to  reverse  Time,  and,  as  in  his  poem  ‘The  Journey 
Back’,  to  rove  back  into  the  past  and  recreate  it. 

Seek  the  beginnings,  learn  from  whence  you  came. 

And  know  the  various  earth  of  which  you  are  made. 

So  I  set  out  on  this  calm  summer  evening 
From  this  house  and  my  father’s.  . . . 

In  the  end,  by  patient  listening  to  the  class  of  experiences 
which  he  values  most  —  experiences  which,  in  his  own  words, 
are  of  little  practical  use,  and  have  no  particular  economic  or 
political  interest,  experiences  which  come  when  he  is  least 
aware  of  himself  as  a  personality  —  he  annuls  Time  and  finds 
the  ecstasies  he  might  have  lost  for  ever. 

It  is  this  conquest  of  Time  and  the  rediscovery  of  the 
apparently  lost  which  gives  Muir’s  later  poetry  depth,  dignity 
and  tenderness,  and  a  freedom  from  anxiety  that  is  unusual  in 
modern  verse.  It  is  this,  too,  which,  as  Spender  saw,  links  poems 
like  ‘The  Labyrinth’,  and  ‘The  Transfiguration’  with  the  later 
poetry  of  Eliot.  Eliot  and  Muir  have  travelled  along  different 
cultural  paths.  Of  the  influences  which  shaped  the  poetry  of 
Eliot  —  Pound,  the  French  Symbolists,  the  English  mystics - 
Muir  makes  no  mention.  They  have  left  no  mark  on  his 
poetry.  He  has  inherited  another  tradition,  a  more  deeply 
European  tradition.  Hall  has  mentioned  the  core  of  Scottish 
strength  in  his  writing,  and  has  suggested  that  the  musical 
tones  of  Orkney  speech  have  influenced  his  versification;  but  his 
masters  have  been  undoubtedly  Holderlin,  Rilke  and  Kafka, 
and  some  of  the  surest  hints  as  to  his  own  poetic  aims  can  be 
found  in  his  critical  studies  of  them.  Yet,  unfamiliar  though  his 
literary  ancestors  have  been,  he  has  with  their  help  learnt,  like 
Eliot,  the  way  to  the  ‘still  point  of  the  turning  world’ ;  and  his 
accounts  of  his  arrival  there  are  among  the  finest  religious 
poetry  of  our  time.* 

*  The  poems  quoted  in  this  article  have  been  reprinted  by  kind  permission  oi 
Mr.  Muir  and  his  publishers  (Faber  &  Faber  Limited). 
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FOUR  volumes  now  obtainable  in  this  country  throw  some 
light  upon  Soviet  critical  practice.*  These  are  the  sixth 
(Pushkin)  volume  of  the  History  of  Russian  Literature',  a  collection 
of  essays,  mostly  written  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  a  long 
modern  introduction,  on  Tolstoy  in  Russian  criticism,  and 
another  on  Turgenev;  and  finally  a  set  of  contemf>orary  essays 
by  various  hands  on  the  art  of  Tolstoy.  These  books  are 
intended  for  a  fairly  wide  public:  the  History  and  Tolstoy  in 
Russian  Criticism  are  each  published  in  an  edition  of  20,000 
copies.  The  Art  of  Tolstoy  in  one  of  10,000,  while  the  Turgenev 
volume  runs  to  50,000,  perhaps  because  so  much  p>olitical  and 
social  comment  centred  upon  his  work.  The  price  of  these 
volumes  (putting  the  rouble  at  sixpence)  ranges  from  sixteen 
shillings  for  the  History  (which  is  illustrated  with  portraits, 
facsimiles,  etc.,  but  has  no  bibliography  except  for  a  few 
references  in  footnotes),  to  a  little  less  than  five  shillings  for  the 
Turgenev. 

This  new  instalment  of  the  History  of  Russian  Literature 
comes  to  hand  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  C.  S.  Lewis’s  volume  on 
the  sixteenth  century  in  The  Oxford  History  of  English  Literature. 
Each  takes  a  crucial  period  in  the  development  of  a  national 
school;  their  scope  is  about  the  same;  they  pay  almost  equal 
attention  to  the  ideas  impinging  on  literature;  they  are  equally 
debarred  by  the  nature  of  their  task  from  attempting  much 
close  criticism.  There  resemblances  end.  The  Russian  volume 
is  collective  and  all  but  anonymous:  for  example,  the  160-page 
chapter  on  Pushkin  is  the  joint  responsibility  of  six  scholars. 
The  individual  charm  and  often  felicitous  imagery  of  Mr. 
Lewis  are  lacking  here;  Russian  criticism,  which  has  never 
‘  ■  ^  Istoriya  russkoy  liter atury.  Tom  VI,  pp.  610.  Moscow,  1953. 

L.  M.  Tolstoy  V  russkoy  kritike.  Pp.  liv  +  621.  Moscow,  1952. 

I  Turgenev  v  russkoy  kritike.  Pp.  lxxii-(-503.  Moscow,  1953. 

Tvorchestvo  L.  N.  Tolstogo.  Pp.  415.  Moscow,  1954. 
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known  a  Matthew  Arnold,  is  by  tradition  rather  plain  and 
impersonal.  This  History  is  void  of  paradox;  it  does  not  unsettle 
commonly  held  views,  and  has  nothing  to  put  beside  Mr. 
Lewis’s  opening  chapter  on  ‘New  Learning  and  New  Ignor¬ 
ance’.  We  find  in  it  a  precise  statement  of  opinions  that  have 
been  forming  over  the  last  hundred  years  and  longer;  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Belinsky  is  often  invoked;  and  the  Marxist  reading  of 
history  does  not  clash  with  the  specifically  Russian  school  that 
Belinsky  inspired.  By  and  large  for  the  interpretation  of 
literature  in  Pushkin’s  day  Soviet  critics  look  to  Belinsky;  for 
their  basic  interpretation  of  Tolstoy  they  consult  Lenin;  and 
what  Lenin  writes  is  only  a  step  further  along  Belinsky’s  road. 

The  opening  sentence  in  the  Russian  volume  and  the  final 
sentence  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  are  a  whole  world  apart: 


Progressive  Russian  literature  in  the  period  1810-1840 
developed  in  conflict  with  serfdom  and  autocracy,  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  freedom-loving  traditions  of  the  great 
Radishchev. 

It  [the  sixteenth  century]  illustrates  well  enough  the 
usual  complex,  unpatterned  historical  process;  in  which, 
while  men  often  throw  away  irreplaceable  wealth,  they  not 
infrequently  escape  what  seemed  inevitable  dangers,  not 
knowing  that  they  have  done  either  nor  how  they  did  it. 

For  the  Soviet  critic  history  is  indelibly  patterned.  The  rising 
of  December  14th,  1825,  which  took  the  poet  Ryleev  to  the 
scaffold,  and  bore  on  the  destinies  of  many  other  writers,  is 
seen  as  the  decisive  event,  the  watershed  in  this  period.  The 
Decembrist  rising  meant  far  more  to  Pushkin  than  Essex’s 
revolt  to  Shakespeare.  It  was  a  civil  war  in  miniature,  and 
hardly  a  p)oet  then  living  was  untouched  by  it  to  some  degree. 
The  debacle  on  the  Senate  Square,  the  traditions  of  Radishchev, 
are  relevant  to  the  literature  of  this  time.  But  what  is  meant  by 
‘progressive’  Russian  literature?  Used  narrowly  the  term  could 
denote  a  line  of  p)oets  forming  a  clear  but  minor  tradition,  the 
revolutionary  vanguard  flung  out  beyond  but  sometimes 
mingling  with  the  major  tradition;  Radishchev,  Ryleev  and  his 
associates,  then  Lermontov,  Ogaryov,  Nekrasov.  Or  with 
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more  justice  it  could  describe  the  poets  who  helped  to  create 
classical  Russian  literature.  Pushkin,  the  central  figure  in  this 
volume,  was  ‘progressive’  in  the  same  sense  as  Shakespeare 
(though  also  at  one  time  positively  in  the  narrower  sense): 
he  was  alive  to  the  best  thought  of  his  day,  and  perpetually 
innovating  in  his  art.  The  other  impressive  figure  of  that 
period,  Griboedov,  author  of  a  celebrated  comedy,  was 
advanced  in  his  thinking,  and  also  a  literary  pioneer.  For  the 
Pushkin  period  the  term  ‘progressive’  is  scarcely  ambiguous: 
a  living  response  to  ideas  went  inevitably  with  resistance  to 
serfdom  and  the  autocracy. 

Literature  is  also  ‘progressive’  in  so  far  as  it  moves  towards 
realism.  This  term  is  often  a  trouble-maker,  but  it  has  a  clear 
meaning  in  the  particular  context.  Russian  literature  in 
Pushkin’s  day  —  he  once  called  himself  ‘the  poet  of  actuality’  — 
threw  open  its  doors  to  every  kind  and  degree  of  life;  it  became 
democratic  not  courtly,  and  reached  out  towards  pKjpular 
speech  and  popular  feeling.  The  advance  from  Pushkin’s  early 
poems,  through  his  Onegin  and  Tales  of  Belkin,  to  Fathers  and 
Children  and  IVar  and  Peace  is  an  advance  in  realism,  and  nobody 
can  doubt  that  it  is  progressive. 

So  much  for  the  broad  assumptions  in  the  History  of  Russian 
Uterature.  In  substance  they  derive  from  Belinsky.  The 
continuity  of  Russian  criticism  shows  markedly  in  the  volumes 
rf  (mainly)  nineteenth-century  essays  on  Tolstoy  and  Turgenev. 
The  latter’s  On  The  Eve  was  reviewed  in  i860  by  Dobrolyubov, 
who  declared: 

We  value  every  work  of  talent  for  the  particular  reason 
that  in  it  we  may  study  the  facts  of  our  own  life,  which  is 
otherwise  so  little  revealed  to  the  view  of  the  simple 
onlooker. 

Dobrolyubov  shares  this  approach  with  Belinsky  and 
Chemyshevsky;  Pisarev,  the  Populists  and  the  Marxists  all 
applied  it  with  varying  degrees  of  insight  or  clumsiness. 
Dobrolyubov’s  review  of  On  the  Eve  is  a  useful  example.  He 
narrates  the  story  at  fair  length,  pointing  always  to  its  social 
implications;  he  summons  the  characters  for  detailed  scrutiny; 
and  finally  draws  political  conclusions  (which  dismayed 
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Turgenev).  In  much  the  same  fashion  Pisarev  seizes  on  I 
Bazarov  as  a  fact  of  contemporary  life.  Such  critics  have  a 
keen  scent  for  social  realities.  The  pattern  they  discern  in  a 
novel  is  not  always  what  the  author  intended.  Pisarev,  for 
instance,  wrote  an  unfinished  article  on  IVar  and  Peace  called 
‘The  Old  Gentry’,  in  which  he  says: 

...  his  characters  live  their  own  life,  independently  of  * 
the  author’s  purpose,  they  enter  of  themselves  into  immedi¬ 
ate  relations  with  the  reader,  speak  in  their  own  behalf,  and 
irresistibly  bring  the  reader  to  ideas  and  conclusions,  which 
the  author  did  not  have  in  view  and  of  which  perhaps  he 
would  not  even  approve. 

After  exposing  the  selfish  careerism  of  Boris  Drubetskoy,  and  j 
the  limitations  of  Nicholas  Rostov,  he  goes  on  to  condemn  the  | 
entire  class  from  which  they  spring.  This  is  anticipating 
Tolstoy.  It  should  be  said  in  fairness  to  Pisarev  that  he  did  not 
live  to  see  the  whole  novel,  and  like  other  readers  of  the  earlier 
parts  he  suspected  Tolstoy  of  undemocratic  aims. 

Pisarev’s  judgments  (fair  in  themselves)  on  these  two  charac¬ 
ters  are  largely  taken  over  by  S.  P.  Bychkov  when  he  discusses 
War  and  Peace  in  The  Art  of  Tolstoy.  (The  long  introduction  to 
Tolstoy  in  Russian  Criticism,  describing  the  varied  response  to 
his  work  over  a  century,  is  also  by  Bychkov,  a  specialist  in 
Tolstoy  studies).  It  may  be  of  interest  to  examine  in  some  detail 
what  he  has  to  say  on  this  novel,  and  then  to  consider  the  essay 
by  I.  N.  Uspensky  on  Anna  Karenina.  * 

Bychkov  affirms  that  War  and  Peace  has  an  ‘enormous  social 
and  political  resonance’.  The  novel  is  saturated  with  ideas: 
Tolstoy  conceived  his  plan  in  active  disagreement  with  the 
radical  critics.  Bychkov’s  essay  opens  with  a  short  account  of 
the  various  stages  through  which  Tolstoy’s  design  passed.  (The 
eai  lier  drafts  and  variants  fill  more  space  than  the  final  text.)  . 
Initially  Tolstoy  wanted  to  write  about  a  Decembrist  restored  i 
to  freedom  in  1856.  To  account  for  his  man  he  was  driven  ' 
back  to  1825,  to  1812,  and  finally  to  1805.  His  aim  was  to 
present  the  life  of  the  ‘old  gentry’  in  defiance  of  modern  dis¬ 
approval.  The  crisis  for  the  ‘old  gentry’  had  been  the  Decem¬ 
brist  rising.  Bychkov  marks  the  many  hints  of  its  approach 
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scattered  over  the  final  episode  in  Tolstoy’s  novel.  Pierre  in 
1820  is  associated  with  the  groups  that  prepared  the  rising,  and 
doubtless  Natasha  would  have  followed  him  to  Siberia. 

Tolstoy’s  first  plan  for  a  novel  to  be  called  All’s  Well  that 
Ends  Well  was  deepened  and  given  a  tragic  tone  when  he  came 
to  study  the  campaign  of  1812.  His  novel  of  manners  grew  into 
something  more  complicated  —  in  Turgenev’s  definition,  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Bychkov,  ‘comprising  at  once  an  epic,  an  historical 
novel,  and  a  sketch  of  manners’.  The  epic  note  is,  of  course, 
dominant,  and  the  emphasis  falls  finally  on  the  Russian  people. 
In  giving  the  people  such  prominence,  Tolstoy  is  borne  out 
by  the  witness  of  participants  like  Davydov,  organizer  of  the 
partisans,  whose  Journal  he  drew  freely  on.  Tolstoy’s  conception 
of  1812,  as  Bychkov  shows,  is  that  of  Pushkin  and  the 
Decembrists. 

And  like  Pushkin  before  him  he  set  one  part  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  in  an  unfavourable  light.  Conservative  critics  resented 
this.  In  particular  the  son  of  Rastopchin,  governor  of  Moscow 
in  1812,  protested  against  the  handling  of  his  father.  Bychkov 
brings  some  evidence  in  support  of  Tolstoy;  but  the  question  of 
historical  truth  in  War  and  Peace  is  a  thorny  one.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Kutuzov,  the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  changed 
radically  as  Tolstoy  went  deeper  into  his  work.  (Eventually  he 
follows  the  line  hinted  by  Pushkin.)  That  the  novelist’s 
imagination  created  individuals  anew  is  not  surprising.  That 
he  was  unfair  in  his  portrayal  of  social  groups  and  their 
attitudes  seems  on  the  whole  not  very  likely.  The  ‘facts’  of 
Russian  life  between  1805  and  1820  were  approximately  as 
Tolstoy  showed  them.  Bychkov  does  not  quarrel  with  Tolstoy 
on  this  count,  but  the  philosophy  which  Tolstoy  shed  over  these 
facts  is  sharply  challenged. 

Tolstoy’s  historical  determinism  (brought  newly  to  our 
attention  by  Mr.  Berlin  in  The  Hedgehog  and  the  Fox)  affects  in 
particular  his  treatment  of  two  key  characters:  Kutuzov,  with 
whom  inaction  is  a  sacred  principle,  and  the  fellow-prisoner  of 
Pierre,  Platon  Karataev.  The  latter  is  the  long-suffering  and 
meek  Russian  peasant,  incapable  of  consecutive  thought,  a 
natural  from  God’s  hand.  Tolstoy  manages  this  epiphany  with 
some  care.  As  Bychkov  points  out,  Platon  is  thrust  up)on  Pierre 
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at  close  quarters  in  the  hut  under  cover  of  darkness  (by  daylight 
he  is  not  to  be  picked  out  from  the  throng)  and  he  comes  as  a 
prisoner,  whose  previous  soldiering  is  a  patent  fiction.  But  the 
author’s  view  fails  to  be  consistent.  Other  peasants  are  shown 
as  active  and  purposeful;  and  there  are  times  when  Kutuzov 
exerts  his  will  unmistakably.  In  the  tension  between  these 
views  Bychkov  says  we  have  the  beginning  of  Tolstoy’s  spiritual 
crisis:  ‘already  here  his  humanism  loses  its  concretely  historical 
and  national  contours,  and  the  writer  reasons  on  man  in 
general  as  an  abstraction.  . . .’ 

About  the  organization  of  IVar  and  Peace,  with  Borodino  and 
the  sacrifice  of  Moscow  at  the  very  centre,  Bychkov  says  nothing. 
He  virtually  ignores  the  many  fascinating  problems  of  presenta¬ 
tion  and  style.  But  the  English  reader  does  gain  from  this  essay  1 
a  fuller  idea  of  the  context  in  which  War  and  Peace  was  written,  f 
of  the  issues  it  deals  with  and  the  immense  complication  of  the  | 
work.  I 

Anna  Karenina  has  two  complementary  sides  —  the  tragedy  of  I 
Anna  herself  (originally  conceived  in  rather  different  terms)  and  f 
the  story  of  Levin,  contrasting  marriage,  the  family,  the  country 
home  with  the  enforced  vagrancy  of  Anna  and  Vronsky. 
Seekers  of  the  full  life  by  contrary  paths.  Levin  and  Anna  have 
much  in  common,  above  all  their  critical  consciousness.  The 
heroines  in  Russian  fiction,  Uspensky  p>oints  out,  have  been 
marked  by  two  characteristics  —  a  devotion  to  moral  or  social 
duty,  and  an  eagerness  to  shape  their  own  lives  —  which  in 
Anna  are  fatally  opposed.  Her  personal  tragedy  has  a  wide  E 
social  significance.  Uspensky  remarks:  ‘Anna’s  fight  with  | 
Karenin  for  her  son  grows  into  a  fight  with  fashionable  society.’  ! 
And  it  becomes  plain  that  Vronsky,  the  man  for  whose  sake  she  | 
defies  society,  belongs  in  his  marrow  to  the  opposing  camp.  I 
Uspensky  notes  down  all  his  deficiencies  —  what  George  Eliot,  I 
speaking  of  Lydgate,  calls  ‘spots  of  commonness’.  It  is  tragic  I 
that  Anna’s  fine  nature,  previously  held  fast  by  the  chilly  and  I 
conventional  Karenin,  should  spend  itself  on  the  decent  but 
hardly  less  conventional  \Tonsky.  The  social  criticism  implied 
through  all  Anna’s  story  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  escaped 
Matthew  Arnold. 

Levin’s  predicament  is,  of  course,  moral  and  spiritual,  but 
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its  roots  lie  in  an  acute  social  problem.  The  death  of  his  brother 
drives  him  to  question  the  meaning  of  life  —  particularly  when 
so  little  can  be  done  with  the  peasants.  He  graisps  at  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  good  life,  but  Uspensky  insists  that  this  remains  ‘as 
far  from  real  social  justice  as  heaven  from  earth’.  It  all  shows 
‘the  complete  failure  of  the  hero’s  dream  of  social  harmony 
between  squire  and  peasant’.  Certainly  this  problem  is  much  to 
the  fore  in  all  Levin’s  encounters.  The  picture  here  of  a  coun¬ 
tryside  in  flux  after  the  Emancipation  of  1861  has  an  almost 


overriding  interest  for  Soviet  critics.  Tolstoy  wzis  a  keen 
observer  of  social  change  (he  grasped  very  quickly  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  such  men  as  the  merchant  Ryabinin),  and  it  is  helpful 
to  be  reminded  of  this  aspect  in  Anna  Karenina. 

Here  then  is  the  main  preoccupation  of  Soviet  criticism,  in 
judging  with  puritanical  rigour  how  each  character  stands 
with  regard  to  progress  and  the  coming  revolution.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  political  question  (which  was  also  a  moral 
one)  loomed  very  large  in  Russian  writing  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  issue  could  be  seen  as  between  on  the  one  hand 
humanist  values,  enlightenment,  progress,  and  on  the  other 
brutality,  obscurantism,  corruption  and  stagnation.  Belinsky 
posed  that  plain  choice.  But  even  so  the  imaginative  literature 
that  dealt  with  it  could  not  be  equally  plain.  A  great  manifold 
work  of  the  imagination  like  War  and  Peace  is  read  not  only  for 
its  Russian  patriotism;  Anna  Karenina  has  more  to  say  than  that 
society  was  harsh  in  its  moral  code  and  that  only  the  peasant 
understood  justice.  Social  criticism  is  there  indeed,  but  art 
gives  us  far  more  than  a  social  arithmetic.  The  relations  of 
Anna  and  her  husband,  for  example,  can  be  expressed  in 
political  terms  (women  had  a  dependent  status).  But  the 
conflict  between  them  has  so  many  other  aspects:  Anna  stands 
for  intelligence,  for  an  open  response  to  life,  for  the  things  that 
Lawrence  believed  in;  and  Karenin  for  the  opposite  of  all  these. 
I  should  not  contend  that  Soviet  critics  ignore  this  diapason 
of  values,  but  they  strike  the  one  note  rather  insistently. 

C.  S.  Lewis  says  of  More  and  Tyndale:  ‘. . .  they  should  not 
be  set  up  as  rivals,  their  wars  are  over.  Any  sensible  man  will 
want  both:  they  almost  represent  the  two  poles  between  which, 
here  in  England,  the  human  mind  exists  . . .’  There  is  a 
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similar,  if  undeclared,  war,  I  fancy,  between  Pushkin  and 
Dostoevsky;  and  critics  in  Russia  today  are  not  prepared  to 
have  both.  They  are  committed  to  one  view  of  the  question. 
One  recalls  how  Arnold  praised  Burke  for  ‘returning  upon 
himself’;  and  the  distinction  he  makes  between  ‘the  world  of 
ideas’  and  ‘the  world  of  catchwords  and  party  habits’.  Soviet 
criticism,  we  can  be  certain,  will  never  go  back  on  the  basic 
assumptions:  its  reading  of  nineteenth-century  literature  will 
take  the  same  pattern.  In  so  doing  it  can  point  to  tradition: 
their  major  critics  of  the  last  century  held  views  not  very 
dissimilar.  At  the  same  time,  the  tradition  does  not,  for  the 
present,  yield  much  that  is  really  new  and  original.  I  have  said 
that  the  tone  of  Soviet  criticism  is  anonymous;  and  its  expon¬ 
ents  tend  to  concentrate  on  what  are  now  commonplaces.  The 
civic  sense  in  Russian  criticism  has  saved  it  in  the  past  from 
various  kinds  of  trifling  and  ineptitude;  but  it  needs  to  be 
nourished  with  other  insights,  for  its  own  good. 

Henry  Gifford 


Bristol  University. 
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Self  Condemned.  By  Wyndham  Lewis.  London,  1954.  Methuen, 
15s. 

Wyndham  Lewis.  By  Hugh  Kenner.  London,  1954.  Methuen, 

I2S.  6d. 


THIS  new  novel  by  Wyndham  Lewis  is  about  a  professor  of 
history  called  Rene  Harding,  who  on  the  eve  of  the  last  war, 
when  he  sees  what  is  impending,  finds  that  he  no  longer 
believes  in  the  kind  of  history  he  has  to  teach.  Convinced  that 
the  upheaval  has  been  caused  by  the  false  historical  conceptions 
prevailing,  he  decides  to  become  a  martyr  to  intellectual 
integrity  and  resigns  his  job.  He  and  his  wife  go  to  Canada 
just  as  war  breaks  out  and  lead  a  nightmarish  existence  for  two 
years  subsisting  in  a  hotel  room  in  a  town  called  Momaco. 
The  horrors  of  exile  in  a  semi-civilized  environment  where 
crazy  puritanism  is  combined  with  drunken  depravity  provide 
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some  of  the  most  compelling  chapters  in  the  book.  Rene  tries 
to  come  to  terms  with  his  new  life,  but  his  wife  is  unable  to;  she 
takes  her  own  life.  Rene  finally  achieves  some  kind  of  academic 
success  in  an  American  university,  but  we  are  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  in  doing  this  he  has  committed  a  spiritual  felo  de  se 
and  become  ‘a  glacial  shell  of  a  man’. 

The  comment  on  the  Canadian  scene  can  hardly  be  dis¬ 
interested  and  may  be  thoroughly  unfair;  it  does  however  serve 
as  a  microcosm  of  human  muddle  and  stupidity;  the  description 
of  the  absurd  or  immoral  behaviour  going  on  in  the  block  of 
flats  inhabited  by  the  Hardings  in  London  seems  to  have  the 
same  function.  In  this  and  in  many  other  features  Self  Con¬ 
demned  repeats  the  pattern  of  Lewis’s  earlier  novels.  He  has 
always  written  with  dislike  of  nationalities  and  classes,  because 
they  crystallize  the  particularity  and  contingency  from  which 
he  desires  to  emancipate  his  ideal  human  being.  As  in  the 
other  novels,  the  chief  character  is  a  man  who  is  trying  to  live 
by  his  intellect  at  the  expense  of  his  emotions  and  his  social 
ties;  the  other  principal  recurring  features  are  a  violent 
crisis  to  precipitate  the  denouement  and  a  conclusion  which 
leaves  the  protagonist  spiritually  stunted  in  some  way  by  his 
own  course  of  action.  In  Tan,  the  first  and  best  of  his  novels 
[The  Apes  of  God  is  too  Joycean  and  ambitious,  and  the  non- 
presence  of  Mr.  Pierpoint,  a  deus  ex  machina  who  does  not 
descend,  is  irritating),  the  crisis  is  the  ludicrously  mismanaged 
duel  in  which  Kreisler  kills  Soltyk.  In  Self  Condemned  it  is  the 
destruction  of  the  Hotel  Blundell  by  fire  and  a  murder  done 
under  cover  of  this.  Set  over  against  the  life  of  the  mind  there  is 
the  natural  animal  muddle  which  characterizes  society  and 
individuals  in  their  relations  with  each  other.  The  muddle  is 
described  in  a  spirit  of  grotesque  knock-about  comedy.  All  the 
novels  are  fictional  essays  on  the  same  metaphysical  theme. 
Self  Condemned  adapts  the  theme  quite  brilliantly  to  more  recent 
experience;  what  is  least  satisfying  in  it  is  Rene’s  decision.  Why 
could  he  not  have  satisfied  his  integrity  by  teaching  a  different 
kind  of  history?  Really  Rene  is  quite  frankly  escaping  from  a 
situation  so  abysmally  stupid  that  he  feels  he  has  a  perfect  right 
to  contract  out  of  it,  and  the  appearance  of  a  moral  decision  is 
just  misleading  the  reader. 
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Since  the  Wyndham  Lewis  special  number  of  Shenandoah  in 
1953  there  has  been  a  renewal  of  interest  in  his  work  stimulated 
by  new  books  and  reissues.  This  vogue  or  half-vogue  inflicts  on 
us  a  number  of  half-truths  about  Lewis  which  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  cliches.  There  is  first  the  tendency  to  accept  him  at 
his  own  valuation  and  identify  the  writer  with  the  imaginative 
projections  he  has  employed:  he  is  accepted  as  the  Enemy,  the 
intelligence  without  illusions  waging  a  one-man  metaphysical 
war  with  the  human  condition.  Mr.  Hugh  Kenner’s  book,  the 
first  full-length  critical  estimate  since  the  much  slighter  repiort 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Gordon  Porteous  in  1932,  is  not  entirely  guiltless 
in  this  respect.  The  method  of  interpreting  a  writer  by  a  kind 
of  rapid  recitation  to  the  reader  of  the  main  themes  of  all  his 
books  at  once  results  in  a  blend  of  striking  apergiis  and  theatrical 
obscurity  (it  was  the  same  in  Mr.  Kenner’s  book  on  Pound). 
Criticism  which  resorts  to  short-hand  conceptions  like  Zagreus- 
Arghol-Renc  is  reducing  itself  to  high-class  showmanship. 
More  than  most  modern  writers,  Wyndham  Lewis  is  in  need  of 
the  sort  of  commentary  which  will  say  what  he  is  doing  in  quite 
ordinary  language.  So  often  the  stress  is  laid  upon  the  loneli¬ 
ness  and  eccentricity  of  his  talent,  his  consistently  hostile 
attitude  to  manifestations  of  the  Zeitgeist  like  Bergsonian  tiIn^ 
philosophy  or  the  left-wing  orthodoxy  of  the  ’thirties.  There  is 
something  undoubtedly  of  major  importance  about  this  con¬ 
sistency  of  attack,  this  redoubtable  capacity  for  remaining  out¬ 
side  movements;  but  after  a  time  the  critic  does  not  get  any 
further  just  by  abetting  Lewis’s  own  technique  of  dramatic  self- 
advertisement  (incidentally,  the  mere  typographical  layout  of 
Blast  was  twenty  years  ahead  of  Fleet  Street).  If  he  was  the  only 
man  in  step  what  made  him  move  like  that?  It  is  time  now  to 
see  Lewis  in  the  perspective  of  a  certain  intellectual  climate; 
especially  when  his  new  novel  harks  back  in  so  many  ways  to 
the  earlier  books.  He  is  the  sole  survivor  of  what  he  has 
described  as  the  golden  age  which  did  not  come  off,  the 
experimental  generation  of  1914  (Mr.  Eliot,  unappeasable  and 
peregrine,  in  Mr.  R.  P.  Blackmur’s  phrase,  after  so  many 
avatars  cannot  be  called  a  sur\  ivor).  From  our  present  stand¬ 
point  we  are  too  likely  to  see  what  sur\-ived  the  holocaust  as  a 
certain  number  of  individual  geniuses  only  united  as  a  group 
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a  polar  bear;  and  many  men  were  pretty  mad  also,  in¬ 
capable  of  looking  at  themselves  from  the  outside. 

The  exciting  pressures  of  the  abortive  golden  age  help  us  to 
understand  this  more  than  the  myth  of  isolation.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  prose,  often  apparently  shambling  and  undistin¬ 
guished  but  suddenly  capable  of  amazing  athletic  energy.  The 
restless  experimental  quality  of  Tarr  plays  with  language,  mix¬ 
ing  Germanisms  in  the  vocabulary  in  the  passages  about 
Kreisler  in  a  way  which  can  best  be  explored  by  comparing  it 
with  the  rather  different  experiments  of  Joyce  in  Ulysses  which 
also  depend  on  linguistic  awareness. 

But  the  real  inner  energy  of  the  prose,  whether  early  or  late, 
comes  from  an  application  of  humour  near  to  the  whimsical  or 
the  grotesque.  Mr.  Kenner  is  perceptive  enough  to  see  the 
source  for  early  attempts  in  this  vein  in  Dickens,  but  he  under¬ 
estimates  the  importance  of  a  Dickensian  strand  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Lewis’s  work  as  a  whole.  It  serves  him  admirably  as  a 
vehicle  to  describe  the  natural  unintelligent  proliferation  of  the 
social  world  in  which  man  has  to  live.  In  Tarr: 

As  trade  grew  the  small  business  had  burrowed  backwards 
into  the  ramshackle  house;  bursting  down  walls  and 
partitions,  flinging  down  doors,  it  discovered  many  dingy 
rooms  in  the  interior  that  it  hurriedly  packed  with  serried 
cohorts  of  eaters,  it  had  driven  out  terrified  families,  and 
hemmed  the  apoplectic  concierge  in  her  ‘loge’,  it  had 
broken  on  to  the  court  at  the  back  in  shed-like  structures. . .. 

The  method  is  a  kind  of  extension  of  the  pathetic  fallacy  by 
which  not  merely  the  appearance  of  life  but  the  extreme  inten¬ 
sity  of  individual  consciousness  is  attributed  to  every  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  social  organism;  it  is  still  employed  in  Self  Condemiui 
On  the  whole  in  the  later  work  there  is  less  whimsy  and  fantasy 
and  more  controlled  rage  (little  concentrated  brickbats  like 
‘this  Proust-drunken  parlour-treader’). 

Another  floating  idea  about  his  talent  which  needs  qualifica¬ 
tion  is  that  the  narrative  approach  is  a  purely  visual  one,  a 
tyranny  of  the  eye.  Since  the  time  when  he  could  describe  the 
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heavy  Parisian  horse- meat  cart  as  ‘bearing  with  it  an  area  of 
twenty  yards  of  deafness’  his  ear  has  been  equally  good.  In 
Self  Condemned  the  rhythmic  pattern  of  conversation,  not  merely 
how  one  person  talking  sounds,  but  the  effect  of  an  inter¬ 
change,  the  particular  breaks  and  recurrences,  are  caught  as  by 
no  other  living  writer  unless  it  be  Mr.  Henry  Green. 

Finally  there  is  the  question  of  satire  and  the  hatred  which 
fuels  it.  I  think  the  comparison  with  Swift  should  be  dropped, 
or  at  least  handled  carefully,  and  not  in  the  rash,  brash  show¬ 
man’s  way  that  Mr.  Kenner  handles  it.  Swift  was  concerned 
about  virtue  and  standards  of  reasonable  behaviour  like  any 
older  humanist.  Wyndham  Lewis  is  not  interested  in  ethics, 
but  in  a  metaphysical  experiment;  he  is  not  going  to  be  driven 
out  of  his  mind  by  the  human  assault  on  reason,  since  it  is  part 
of  his  premisses. 

Southampton  University.  Roger  Sharrock 
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The  George  Eliot  Letters,  edited  by  Gordon  S.  Haight.  3  Vols. 
Yale  University  Press,  1954.  (London:  Geoffrey  Cumber- 
lege,  7s.) 

THESE  letters  show  the  progress  of  a  woman  from  misery  to 
something  like  happiness,  but  it  cannot  truly  be  said  that  they 
make  inspiriting  reading.  Marian  Evans  (or  George  Eliot,  as 
most  of  us  know  her)  groaned  perpetually  under  a  desponding, 
self-accusing  temperament,  and  not  even  this  editor’s  loving 
restoration  of  ‘the  spontaneous,  trivial  and  humorous  remarks’ 
that  Cross  omitted  from  her  letters  in  the  Life  can  make  her  (as 
he  seems  to  think)  an  engaging  person.  The  lofty  seriousness, 
the  uneasy  egoism,  the  massive  sadness  are  only  too  real;  all  that 
Cross  did  was  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  material  to  hand  and  to 
make  his  wife  seem  a  little  nicer  than  she  perhaps  was. 

But  this  edition  of  the  letters  (there  are  three  more  volumes 
to  come)  can  surely  help  us  to  a  greater  understanding,  if  not 
liking,  of  the  woman  and  novelist.  It  comprises  an  authentic 
and  scrupulously  annotated  text  of  all  the  recovered  letters 
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from  her  own  pen,  extracts  from  her  journals,  and  letters  and 
journal-entries  by  other  people  who  observed,  or  corresponded 
with,  her.  Mr.  Haight  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  much  fresh  material  which,  with  his  invaluable 
edition  of  John  Chapman’s  Diaries  {George  Eliot  &  John  Chap¬ 
man,  Yale,  1940),  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  know  a  great  deal 
about  her  life  and  about  the  probable  sources  of  her  art. 

The  girlhood  and  early-womanhood  of  George  Eliot  was  one 
of  privation  and  long-suffering.  Uncommonly  intelligent,  un¬ 
commonly  ugly,  hungry  for  life  and  affection,  she  found  herself 
at  seventeen  keeping  house  for  her  elderly  father  and  not  alto¬ 
gether  lovable  brother.  The  latter  married  when  she  was 
twenty-one,  leaving  her  to  look  after  the  ailing  father  until  his 
death  nine  years  later.  While  Isaac  (the  brother)  was  still  at 
home  she  wrote  to  her  friend  Martha  Jackson,  ‘Pity  the 
sorrows  of  a  poor  young  housekeeper,  and  determine  to  make 
the  very  best  use  of  your  present  freedom  therefrom'  (I,  p.  47). 
And  to  another  friend: 

Mine  is  too  often  a  world  such  as  Wilkie  can  so  well  paint, 
a  walled-in  world,  furnished  with  all  the  details  which  he 
remembers  so  accurately,  and  the  least  interesting  part 
thereof  is  often  what  I  suppose  must  be  designated  the 
intelligent;  but  I  deny  that  it  has  even  a  comparative  claim 
to  the  appellation  for  give  me  a  three-legged  stool  and  it 
will  call  up  associations  moral,  poetical,  mathematical  if  1 
do  but  ask  it,  while  some  human  beings  have  the  odious 
power  of  contaminating  the  very  images  that  are  enshrined 
as  our  soul’s  arcana,  their  baleful  touch  has  the  same 
eftect  as  w'ould  a  uniformity  in  the  rays  of  light  —  it  turns 
all  objects  to  pale  lead  colour.  (I,  p.  71) 

We  naturally  recall  Maggie  Tulliver’s  loneliness  and  near¬ 
despair,  and  in  particular  that  passage  in  which  the  novelist 
speaks  of  ‘the  conflicts  of  young  souls,  hungry  for  joy,  under 
a  lot  made  suddenly  hard  to  them,  under  the  dreariness  of  a 
home  where  the  morning  brings  no  promise  with  it,  and  where 
the  unexpectant  discontent  of  worn  and  disappointed  parents 
weighs  on  the  children  like  a  damp,  thick  air,  in  which  all  the 
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functions  of  life  are  depressed’  {The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  Bk.  Ill, 
ch.  i). 

It  is  pitiful  to  read  that  letter  to  her  Evangelical  friend, 
Maria  Lewis,  in  which  she  argues  down  her  interest  in  a  name¬ 
less  young  man: 


I  was  struck  yesterday  with  Mr.  Hake’s  text,  2.  Hosea  6 
and  7  verses.  (Therefore,  behold,  I  wil  hedge  up  thy  way 
with  thornes,  and  make  a  wall  that  she  shall  not  find  her 
pathes.  And  she  shall  follow  after  her  lovers,  but  she  shall 
not  find  them’,  then  shall  she  say,  I  will  goe  and  returne  to 
my  first  husband,  for  then  was  it  better  with  me  then  now.) 
They  appeared  partly  an  exact  description  of  some  of  my 
experience.  How  exquisite  the  succeeding  chapter  is,  the 
3d  I  fancy,  in  which  the  Almighty  covenants  to  bestow  on 
His  people  all  blessings  for  time  and  eternity!  ‘I  will 
betroth  thee  unto  me’  etc.  Why  do  we  yearn  after  a  fellow 
mortal  but  because  we  do  not  live  and  delight  in  conscious 
union  with  Him  who  condescends  to  say,  ‘Ye  shall  no  more 
call  me  Baali  or  Lord,  but  yc  shall  call  me  Ishi,  my 
husband.’  .  .  . 

With  respect  to  my  own  state  of  soul  of  which  I  have  said 
nothing  for  some  time,  I  fear  that  my  sins  or  rather  one 
particular  manifestation  of  them,  have  forsaken  me  instead 
of  my  forsaking  and  abhorring  them.  I  feel  that  a  sight  of 
one  being  whom  I  have  not  beheld  except  passingly  since 
the  interview  I  last  described  to  you  would  probably  upset 
all;  but  as  it  is,  the  image  now  seldom  arises  in  consequence 
of  entire  occupation  and,  I  trust  in  some  degree,  desire  and 
prayer  to  be  free  from  rebelling  against  Him  whose  I  am 
by  right,  whose  I  would  be  by  adoption.  I  endeavoured  to 
pray  for  the  beloved  object  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  I  must 
still  a  little  while  say  beloved,  last  night ...  (I,  pp.  46-7) 


A  month  or  two  later,  she  found  herself  attracted  by  the  man 
who  was  teaching  her  Italian: 


My  pilot  too  is  anything  but  uninteresting,  all  external 
grace  and  mental  power,  but  ‘Cease  ye  from  man’  is  en¬ 
graven  on  my  amulet.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  begin  to 
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feel  involuntarily  isolated,  and  without  being  humble,  to  I 
have  such  a  consciousness  that  I  am  a  negation  of  all  that  i 
finds  love  and  esteem  as  makes  me  anticipate  for  myself— 
no  matter  what.  (I,  p.  51) 

This  painful  sense  of  isolation  and  the  craving  for  a  man’s 
homage  was  to  betray  George  Eliot  into  the  infatuations  of  her 
early  womanhood,  for  the  ridiculous  Dr.  Brabant,  the  unsus¬ 
ceptible  Herbert  Spencer,  and  for  the  amorous  John  Chapman.  ^ 
At  the  age  of  twenty  she  showed  a  wonderful  self-knowledge 
and  foresaw,  accurately  enough,  the  ardours  and  mortified 
recoils  of  the  coming  years:  I 
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My  imagination  is  an  enemy  that  must  be  cast  down  ere  I  | 
can  enjoy  peace  or  exhibit  uniformity  of  character.  1  i 
know  not  which  of  its  caprices  I  have  most  to  dread  — 
that  which  incites  it  to  spread  sackcloth  ‘above,  below, 
around’,  or  that  which  makes  it  ‘cheat  the  eye  with  blear 
illusion,  and  beget  strange  dreams’  of  excellence  and 
beauty  in  beings  and  things  of  only  ‘working  day’  price,  i 

(I,  pp.  65-6)  i 

It  is  the  author  of  Romola  who  speaks  there.  Indeed,  we  may  1 
regard  it  as  the  first  statement  of  the  chief  theme  of  her  fiction.  | 
Romola,  Mrs.  Transome,  Gwendolen  Harleth,  Caterina  Sartij 
and  Dorothea  Brooke  are  all  victims  of  an  illusion  about  a  man  I 
who  proves  to  be  of  onlj  working  day  price.  1 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  appearance  of  this  theme  is  in  l 
chapters  77  and  80  of  Middlemarch  —  it  surprises  by  its  sudden 
emergence,  by  its  not  altogether  artistic  intensity,  and  by  the  f 
new  twist  the  novelist  gives  it.  After  the  failure  of  her  marriage  | 
to  Casaubon  (a  working  day  price  being),  Dorothea  finds  her-  i 
self  in  love  with  Will  Ladislaw.  Their  relationship  is  one  of  mute  ; 
tenderness  and  deliciously  sad  renunciation  of  happiness 
(marriage  is  impossible  —  from  the  terms  of  Casaubon’s  will). 
But  as  the  novel  moves  towards  its  climax,  Dorothea  is  given  a  ■ 
profound  shock:  she  surprises  Ladislaw  and  Rosamond  Lydgate 
seated  alone  together  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  house  in 
Lowick  Gate:  Ladislaw  is  holding  Rosamond’s  upraised  hands 
in  his  own  and  is  speaking  to  her  with  low-toned  fervour.  After 
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‘the  first  immeasurable  instant  of  this  vision’  (ch.  77),  Dorothea 
summons  up  all  her  p>ower  of  self-control,  delivers  her  message 
in  a  firm  voice,  leaves  the  house  and  positively  throws  herself 
into  the  round  of  social  duties  —  she  visits  the  Chettams  and 
dines  with  the  Farebrothers.  But  her  fortitude  crumbles  later 
in  the  evening  and  she  goes  home  speechless. 

The  limit  of  resistance  was  reached,  and  she  had  sunk  back 
helpless  within  the  clutch  of  inescapable  anguish.  Dis¬ 
missing  Tantripp  with  a  few  faint  words,  she  locked  her 
door,  and  turning  away  from  it  towards  the  vacant  room 
she  pressed  her  hands  hard  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and 
moaned  out  — 

‘Oh,  I  did  love  him!’ 

Then  came  the  hour  in  which  the  waves  of  suffering 
shook  her  too  thoroughly  to  leave  any  power  of  thought . . . 
In  that  hour  she  repeated  what  the  merciful  eyes  of  solitude 
have  looked  on  for  ages  in  the  spiritual  struggles  of  man  .  . . 
she  lay  on  the  bare  floor  and  let  the  night  grow  cold  around 
her;  while  her  grand  woman’s  frame  was  shaken  by  sobs 
as  if  she  had  been  a  despairing  child. 

There  were  two  images  —  two  living  forms  that  tore  her 
heart  in  two,  as  if  it  had  been  the  heart  of  a  mother  who 
seems  to  see  her  child  divided  by  the  sword,  and  presses 
one  bleeding  half  to  her  breast  while  her  gaze  goes  forth 
in  agony  towards  the  half  which  is  carried  away  by  the 
lying  woman  that  has  never  known  the  mother’s  pang. 

Here,  with  the  nearness  of  an  answering  smile,  here  with¬ 
in  the  vibrating  bond  of  mutual  speech,  was  the  bright 
creature  whom  she  had  trusted  —  who  had  come  to  her  like 
the  spirit  of  morning  visiting  the  dim  vault  where  she  sat 
as  the  bride  of  a  worn-out  life;  and  now,  with  a  full  con¬ 
sciousness  which  had  never  awakened  before,  she  stretched 
out  her  arms  towards  him  and  cried  with  bitter  cries  that 
their  nearness  was  a  parting  vision:  she  discovered  her 
passion  to  herself  in  the  unshrinking  utterance  of  despair. 

And  there,  aloof,  yet  persistently  with  her,  moving  where- 
ever  she  moved,  was  the  Will  Ladislaw  who  was  a  changed 
belief  exhausted  of  hope,  a  detected  illusion  —  no,  a  living 
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man  towards  whom  there  could  not  yet  struggle  any  wail 
of  regretful  pity,  from  the  midst  of  scorn  and  indignation 
and  jealous  offended  pride  .  .  .  Why  had  he  brought  his 
cheap  regard  and  his  lip-born  words  to  her  who  had 
nothing  paltry  to  give  in  exchange?  He  knew  that  he  was 
deluding  her  —  wished,  in  the  very  moment  of  farewell,  to 
make  her  believe  that  he  gave  her  the  whole  price  of  her 
heart,  and  knew  that  he  had  spent  it  half  before,  (ch.  80) 

Ladislaw  seems  as  much  a  detected  illusion  to  Dorothea  as  Tito 
Melema  seems  to  Romola,  when  she  can  no  longer  conceal  from 
herself  the  fact  that  Tito  loves  no  one  but  himself  (chs.  32  and 
36  of  Romola.)  Both  women  are  torn  by  two  images  —  the  man 
loved  in  the  time  of  perfect  trust  and  the  man  seen  in  the  light 
of  blear  disillusion.  The  same  analogy'  occurs  with  the  same 
excessive  vibrato: 

Romola  did  not  mean  to  go  to  bed  that  night.  When  she 
had  fastened  the  door  she  took  her  taper  to  the  carved  and 
painted  chest  which  contained  her  wedding-clothes  . . . 
A  great  sob  arose  as  she  looked  at  them:  they  seemed  the 
shroud  of  her  dead  happiness  ...  At  certain  moments  — 
and  this  was  one  of  them  —  Romola  was  carried,  by  a 
sudden  wave  of  memory,  back  again  into  the  time  of 
perfect  trust,  and  felt  again  the  presence  of  the  husband 
whose  love  made  the  world  as  fresh  and  wonderful  to  her 
as  to  a  little  child  that  sits  in  stillness  among  the  sunny 
flowers:  heard  the  gentle  tones  and  saw  the  soft  eyes  with¬ 
out  any  lie  in  them,  and  breathed  again  that  large  freedom 
of  soul  which  comes  from  the  faith  that  the  being  who  is 
nearest  to  us  is  greater  than  ourselves.  And  in  those  brief 
moments  the  tears  always  rose:  the  woman’s  lovingness 
felt  something  akin  to  what  the  bereaved  mother  feels  when 
the  tiny  fingers  seem  to  lie  warm  on  her  bosom,  and  yet  are 
marble  to  her  lips  as  she  bends  over  the  silent  bed.  (ch.  36) 

Both  these  scenes  (and  there  are  others  like  them  throughout 
the  novels  and  stories)  betray  a  deflecting  personal  identifica¬ 
tion  with  the  heroine:  it  is  George  Eliot  who  is  before  us.  Any¬ 
one  well  acquainted  with  her  biography  will  have  no  difficulty 
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1  in  recognizing  the  gentle  tones  and  the  soft  eyes  as  those  of  John 
Chapman.  He  was  the  bright  creature  (he  was  also  a  cad)  who 
‘seemed  like  a  wreath  of  Spring’  dropped  suddenly  into  George 
Eliot’s  young  but  wintry  life,  when  she  came  to  London  after 
the  death  of  her  father;  he  it  was  ‘who  had  come  to  her  like  the 
spirit  of  morning  visiting  the  dim  vault  where  she  sat  as  the 
bride  of  a  worn-out  life’.  Chapman,  when  George  Eliot  put  up 
at  his  house  in  the  Strand,  was  a  married  man  with  two  children. 
He  also  kept  a  mistress  who  purported  to  be  the  children’s 
governess.  Neither  of  these  facts  prevented  him  from  making 
love  to  the  newcomer.  A  storm  blew  up  very  quickly  and 
George  Eliot  found  herself  driven  back  to  Coventry,  con¬ 
vinced  —  to  her  unspeakable  pain  —  that  Chapman’s  regard 
had  been  cheap  and  his  words  lip-born. 

This  episode  in  her  life  —  it  is  safe  to  say  —  George  Eliot 
never  forgot:  it  is  the  seed  of  all  her  fictions.  Chapman,  the 
beautiful,  heartless,  bland,  amorous,  pleasure-loving  nature, 

=  occurs,  in  various  disguises,  again  and  again.  He  is  Captain 
Anthony  Wybrow  in  Mr.  Gilfil's  Love  Story,  Robert  Dempster  in 
Janet's  Repentance,  Arthur  Donnithorne  in  Adam  Bede,  Stephen 
Guest  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  Godfrey  Cass  in  Silas  Marner, 
Tito  Melema  in  Romola,  Mathew  Jermyn  Harold  Transome 
(father  and  son)  in  Felix  Holt,  and  Henleigh  Grandcourt  in 
Daniel  Deronda.  Most  subtly,  he  is  Tertius  Lydgate  in  Middle- 
march,  where  he  is  visited  with  exquisite  punishment  for  pre¬ 
ferring  another  sort  of  beauty  to  George  Eliot’s  —  to  Dorothea’s. 

Evidently  Miss  Brooke  was  not  Mr.  Lydgate’s  style  of 
woman  any  more  than  Mr.  Chichely’s.  Considered, 
indeed,  in  relation  to  the  latter,  whose  mind  was  matured, 
she  was  altogether  a  mistake,  and  calculated  to  shock  his 
trust  in  final  causes,  including  the  adaptation  of  fine  young 
women  to  purple-faced  bachelors.  But  Lydgate  was  less 
ripe,  and  might  possibly  have  experience  before  him  which 
would  modify  his  opinion  as  to  the  most  excellent  things  in 
woman.  {Middlemarch,  c\i.  10) 


Ihe  novel  is  constructed  to  convince  Lydgate  of  Dorothea’s 
fuperiority  (see  ch.  76).  What  is  most  interesting  —  and  this  is 
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where  we  began  —  is  the  way  in  which  the  novelist  transfers  the 
heroine’s  crisis  of  detected  illusion  to  a  man  who  is  not  in  fact  — 
in  the  novelist’s  eyes  at  any  rate  —  a  man  of  working  day  price. 
Ladislaw  is  not  guilty:  it  is  all  a  mistake,  as  Dorothea  learns  in 
chapter  81.  It  is,  however,  a  weakness  of  the  novel,  that  many 
readers  feel  uneasy  about  the  worth  of  Ladislaw.  Is  George 
Eliot  perhaps  deceived  after  all? 

These  findings  are  important  because  of  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  weakness  of  George  Eliot’s  fictions.  Despite  the  parade  of 
moral  scrupulousness,  George  Eliot  is  really  the  most  arbitrary 
of  judges.  The  scales  are  always  weighted  against  the  Chapman 
figure  —  often  with  a  very  crude  irony.  Take  for  example  this 
passage  from  Mr.  GilJiVs  Love  Story  —  it  is  Anthony  VVybrow 
musing  on  his  position  between  Caterina  and  Miss  Assher: 

‘Heigho!  Those  are  lucky  fellows  that  have  no  women 
falling  in  love  with  them.  It’s  a  confounded  responsibility.’ 

At  this  point  in  his  meditations  he  turned  his  head  a 
little,  so  as  to  get  a  three-quarter  view  of  his  face.  Clearly 
it  was  the  'dono  infelice  della  bellezza'  that  laid  those  onerous 
duties  upon  him.  (ch.  10) 

There  speaks,  not  the  artist,  but  the  recriminating  Female.  In 
the  same  way,  George  Eliot’s  handling  of  Mrs.  Transome’s 
story,  good  as  it  is,  is  utterly  tendentious:  Jermyn  is  made  into 
a  cad,  Mrs.  Transome  a  victim.  An  impartial  view  of  her 
behaviour  —  think  of  her  treatment  of  her  husband  and  eldest 
son  —  would  find  her  every  bit  as  culpable  as  Jermyn.  And  — 
as  many  readers  will  have  remarked  —  George  Eliot  is  not  fair 
to  pretty  women:  think  of  the  treatment  of  Hetty  Sorrel,  Lucy 
Deane,  Tessa  and  (chiefly)  Rosamond  Vincy.  They  are  subtly 
excluded  from  all  sympathy. 

There  is  an  interesting  exchange  between  Mrs.  Transome 
and  Esther  in  Felix  Holt: 

T  have  been  an  unhappy  woman,  dear.’ 

T  feared  it,’  said  Esther,  pressing  her  gently. 

‘Men  are  selfish.  They  are  selfish  and  cruel.  What  they 
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care  for  is  their  own  pleasure  and  their  own  pride.’ 

‘Not  all,’  said  Esther,  on  whom  these  words  fell  with  a 
painful  jar. 

‘All  I  have  ever  loved,’  said  Mrs.  Transome.  (ch.  50) 

It  could  only  come  from  George  Eliot,  and  it  is  a  convenient 
focus  for  demonstrating  the  interdependence  of  her  life  and 
fiction.  Mrs.  Transome  speaks  for  the  George  Eliot  who  never 
got  over  her  affair  with  Chapman,  Esther  for  the  George  Eliot 
who  made  her  life  with  G.  H.  Lewes. 

In  her  mid-thirties,  after  much  heart-ache,  George  Eliot 
found  in  Lewes  a  man  who  really  needed  her.  The  step  that  she 
took  in  the  summer  of  1854  of  uniting  her  life  with  his,  denied 
as  it  was  the  benefit  of  clergy,  was  the  means  of  casting  down 
her  imagination.  It  was  the  ‘woman’s  duty’  that  (speaking 
with  the  accent  of  Romola  or  Dorothea  Brooke)  she  had 
expressed  the  desire  for  shortly  after  her  father’s  death: 

The  only  ardent  hope  I  have  for  my  future  life  is  to  have 
given  me  some  woman’s  duty,  some  possibility  of  devoting 
myself  where  I  may  see  a  daily  result  of  pure  calm  blessed¬ 
ness  in  the  life  of  another.  {Letters,  I,  p.  322) 

The  union  with  Lewes  was  not  the  product  of  passion,  but 
rather  the  clinging  together  of  two  desperately  unhappy  people. 
They  were  indeed  each  other’s  comfort  and  tie,  they  brought 
pure  calm  blessedness  into  each  other’s  life,  until  Lewes  died  in 
1878.  Eighteen  months  later  George  Eliot  married  John  Cross, 
significantly  giving  it  as  a  reason  that  she  would  be  ‘a  better, 
more  loving  creature’  than  she  could  have  been  ‘in  solitude’ 
(Cross’s  Life,  1885,  vol.  III). 

I  Mr.  Haight  has  performed  his  editorial  task  with  exemplary 
I  skill  and  self-effacement.  His  introduction  and  notes  are  exactly 
I  what  the  reader  wants:  people,  places  and  quotations  are 
identified  without  any  fuss,  although  the  labour  of  identifying 
them  must  often,  we  know,  have  been  disproportionately  great. 
Only  one  amenity  is  wanting:  it  would  have  been  very  handy  to 
.  have  had  George  Eliot’s  age  printed  in  the  heading  either  of 
I  every  letter  or  of  every  page.  Lastly,  Mr.  Haight  has  surely 
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made  a  mistake  in  printing  a  scrap  of  letier-cum-journal, 
beginning  ‘Dearest  Rusticus’,  as  if  it  were  addressed  to  a  woman, 
Martha  Jackson  (I,  p.  85).  It  must  be  a  man,  of  course.  It 
reads  like  something  George  Eliot  wrote  musingly  on  her 
removal  to  Coventry  to  a  boy  friend  she  had  left  behind  in 
Griff,  with  no  intention  of  ever  posting  it.  He  is  something  of  a 
farmer: 


In  fair  weather,  I  shall  fancy  that  we  are  strolling  together 
round  your  five  acres,  which  you  contrive  to  expand  into  a 
large  farm  by  elaboration  of  thought  and  handiwork, 
throwing  as  much  soul  into  your  indignant  spudding  of  a 
single  thistle  as  any  ordinary  Ofellus  would  spend  over  a 
crop  large  enough  to  seed  the  worlds  in  the  Milky  Way. 

It  is,  oddly  enough,  one  of  the  few  breaths  of  the  open  air  that 
we  get  in  these  many  letters  by  the  creator  of  Gritty  Moss  and 
Mr.  Dagley. 

I.  R.  Browning 

Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
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The  Critical  Forum 

‘PROVLXCIAL’  -  A  MODERN  CRITICAL  TERM 

THE  term  ‘provincial’,  as  descriptive  of  certain  authors  and 
their  works,  has  of  late  become  current  among  reviewers,  and 
has  aroused  controversy  in  the  columns  of  our  weeklies  and 
monthlies.  It  has  been  freely  used,  but,  to  judge  from  the  con¬ 
fusion,  inadequately  defined.  The  following  notes  are  directed 
towards  a  possible  clarification. 

It  is  not  of  course  easy  to  say  when  a  word  becomes  a  critical 
term,  but  the  earliest  uses  recorded  by  the  N.E.D.  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  ecclesiastical  and  political  administration,  and 
meanings  of  interest  to  the  literary  critic  did  not  appear  until 
I  the  late  seventeenth  century.  Dryden,  indeed,  employed  it  to 
describe  English,  as  compared  with  French,  drama  (‘They  give 
the  Law  to  our  Provincial  Stage’  in  the  ‘Prologue  Spoken  at  the 
opening  of  the  New  House,  March  26th,  1674’)  this  seems 
to  have  been  an  isolated  usage.  The  examples  given  by  the 
N.E.D.  go  to  show  that  a  linguistic  and  a  social  meaning 
developed  together.  Dryden’s  strictures  on  Ben  Jonson’s  lan¬ 
guage  went  together  with  his  conviction  that  contemporary 
literature  was  more  ‘polite’  than  Elizabethan,  and  Johnson’s 
Dictionary,  itself  a  product  of  a  similar  concern  with  language, 
gives  ‘Provincial .  .  .  rude,  unpolished’,  terms  which  are  equally 
descriptive  of  language  or  manners.  The  transition  from 
manners  to  notions  comes  later;  we  find  in  a  poem  of  1774 

His  mien  was  awkward;  graces  had  he  none: 

Provincial  were  his  notions  and  his  tone. 

Possibly  this  extension  of  meaning  was  not  very  common 
during  the  next  half-century,  for  Horace  Smith  writes  in  1836, 
‘There  is  a  provincialism  of  mind  as  well  as  of  accent  .  .  .’  In 
fact  it  is  upon  the  idea  of ‘a  provincialism  of  mind’  that  we  must 
focus  our  attention. 
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At  this  point,  of  course,  Matthew  Arnold  becomes  the  crucial 
figure.  But  before  considering  the  use  to  which  he  puts  the 
term,  I  should  like  to  consider  the  judgment  passed  upon  Sterne 
by  that  neglected  Victorian  critic,  Walter  Bagehot  {Literary 
Studies,  vol.  II).  Of  Tristram  Shandy  he  wrote,  ‘Its  mirth  is 
boisterous.  It  is  provincial.'  He  explained  this  judgment  at 
greater  length. 

Country  towns  in  those  days  abounded  in  odd  characters. 
They  were  out  of  the  way  of  the  great  opinion  of  the  world, 
and  shaped  themselves  to  little  opinions  of  their  own.  They 
regarded  the  customs  the  place  had  inherited  as  the  customs 
which  were  proper  for  it,  and  which  it  would  be  foolish,  if 
not  wicked,  to  try  to  change.  This  gave  English  country 
life  a  motley  picturesqueness  then,  which  it  wants  now, 
when  London  ideas  shoot  out  every  morning,  and  carry  on 
the  wings  of  the  railroad  a  uniform  creed  to  each  cranny 
of  the  kingdom,  north  and  south,  east  and  west.  These 
little  public  opinions  of  little  places  wanted,  too,  the  crush¬ 
ing  power  of  the  great  public  opinion  of  our  own  day:  at 
the  worst,  a  man  could  escape  from  them  into  some  differ¬ 
ent  place  which  had  customs  and  doctrines  that  suited  him 
better.  We  now  may  fly  into  another  ‘city’,  but  it  is  all  the 
same  Roman  empire;  the  same  uniform  justice,  the  one 
code  of  heavy  laws,  presses  us  down  and  makes  us  —  the 
sensible  part  of  us  at  least  —  as  like  other  people  as  we  can 
make  ourselves. 

Despite  the  exaggeration  and  slightly  patronising  air  this  states 
an  important,  metropolitan  point  of  view,  to  which  I  shall 
return  later. 

There  is  surely  no  need  to  examine  in  great  detail  Matthew 
Arnold’s  use  of  ‘provincial’;  it  underlies  his  whole  critical 
position.  At  its  most  obvious  it  means  ignorance  of  the 
cultural  and  intellectual  life  of  the  continent,  but  this  is  not  its 
most  impKjrtant  meaning,  valuable  though  such  an  emphasis 
must  have  been  at  the  time.  The  Literary  Influence  of  Academies  is 
Arnold’s  attempt  to  define  a  critical  ‘centre’,  divergence  from 
which  would  be  provinciality,  in  non-geographical  terms.  To 
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be  satisfied  with  any  but  the  most  stringent  standards,  or  to  be 
ignorant  of  them  (‘making  other  standards  non-existent  by 
ignoring  them’,  as  Edith  Wharton  put  it)  was  what  Arnold 
meant  by  being  provincial.  All  ties  and  loyalties  which  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  application  of  the  highest  standards  fostered  the 
provincial  spirit. 

An  example  will  serve  better  than  any  amount  of  discussion, 
and  the  following  passage  from  Culture  and  Anarchy  makes  the 
point  with  admirable  clarity: 


I  remember  once  conversing  with  a  company  of  Non¬ 
conformist  admirers  of  some  lecturer  who  had  let  off  a 
great  firework,  which  the  Saturday  Review  said  was  all  noise 
and  false  lights,  and  feeling  my  way  as  tenderly  as  I  could 
about  the  effect  of  this  unfavourable  judgment  upon  those 
with  whom  I  was  conversing.  ‘Oh,’  said  one  who  was  their 
spokesman,  with  the  most  tranquil  air  of  conviction,  ‘it  is 
true  that  the  Saturday  Review  abuses  the  lecture,  but  the 
British  Banner'  (I  am  not  quite  sure  it  was  the  British 
Banner,  but  it  was  some  newspaper  of  that  stamp),  ‘says 
that  the  Saturday  Review  is  quite  wrong.’  The  speaker  had 
evidently  no  notion  that  there  was  a  scale  of  value  for  judg¬ 
ments  on  those  topics,  and  that  the  judgments  of  the 
Saturday  Review  ranked  high  on  this  scale,  and  those  of  the 
British  Banner  low;  the  taste  of  the  bathos  imparted  by 
nature  in  the  literary  judgments  of  man  had  never,  in  my 
friend’s  case,  encountered  any  let  or  hindrance. 


The  ‘provincialism’  criticized  here  is  not  connected  with 
whether  the  ‘spokesman’  lived  in  London  or  spoke  a  dialect;  it 
is  a  limitation  to  which  all  criticism  is  prone.  The  ‘centre’  at 
which  the  highest  standards  are  maintained  has  no  geographical 
location,  is  in  a  sense  not  there  at  all  unless  it  be  continually 
re-created.  Precisely  this,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  the  chief  ttisk 
of  criticism  since  Arnold’s  time. 

But  geography  and  sociology  remain  determinedly  unexor¬ 
cized.  The  Axnoldian  idiom  outlived  its  author,  but  naturally 
the  original  meanings  of  the  word  persist,  and  have  recently 
gained  a  new  critical  currency.  Authors  have  been  described  as 
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provincial  on  such  various  grounds  as  their  place  of  birth  and 
upbringing,  place  of  residence,  subject-matter  and  so  on.  The 
question  has  been  raised,  ‘Is  there  a  provincial  tradition?’  Who, 
in  fact,  are  the  provincial  authors? 

There  is  obviously  a  point  in  time  beyond  which  any  such 
distinction  would  be  meaningless,  since  no  one  would  be  con¬ 
cerned  to  discuss  the  provincialism  of  William  Shakespeare 
from  Stratford  or  Andrew  Marvell  from  Hull.  Even  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  saw  the  widening  of  the 
gap  between  metropolitan  and  provincial  cultures,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  would  be  hard  to  make.  After  1 800  it  is  possible  to  be  more 
confident,  and  the  most-quoted  examples  in  recent  controversy 
have  been  George  Eliot,  Thomas  Hardy  and  D.  H.  Lawrence. 
All  three  of  them  were  born  into  the  world  of  small  towns  and 
villages,  not  necessarily  wholly  agricultural,  which  the  sociolo¬ 
gist  might  describe  as  provincial.  George  Eliot  certainly  aban¬ 
doned  this  environment,  and  Lawrence  could  with  justice  be 
described  as  the  most-travelled  English  novelist.  Hardy  re¬ 
mained  closer  to  provincial  life  than  the  other  two.  Their  sub¬ 
ject-matter  shows  a  greater  divergence;  all  Hardy’s  significant 
work  deals  with  provincial  life;  George  Eliot’s  does  so  to  a  great 
extent,  though  she  can  write  well  of  other  social  milieux;  Law¬ 
rence  began  with  the  provincial  scene,  but  (the  significant  shift 
comes  between  The  Rainbow  and  Women  in  Love)  his  later  work 
points  the  catholicity  of  his  social  interests. 

But  all  these,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  minor  considerations 
compared  with  such  matters  as  qualities  of  mind,  culture,  etc., 
which  arc  not  so  easily  isolated.  Here  the  individual  judgment 
has  freer  play,  and  one  must  enter  controversial  territory. 
Significantly,  George  Eliot,  Hardy  and  Lawrence  are  the  three 
‘autodidacts’  to  whom  Mr.  Liddell  referred  in  his  recent 
revival  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  criticisms  of  Lawrence  {Essays  in  Criticism, 
July  1954).  The  kernel  of  his  c<ise  was  thus  expressed  by 
Bagehot. 

In  our  notion  the  object  of  a  University  training  is  to  train 
intellectual  men  for  the  pursuit  of  an  intellectual  life.  For 
though  education  by  training  or  reading  will  not  make 
people  quicker  or  cleverer  or  more  inventive,  yet  it  will  | 
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make  them  soberer.  A  man  who  finds  out  for  himself  all 
that  he  knows  is  rarely  remarkable  for  calmness;  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  discovery,  and  a  weak  fondness  for  his  own  investi¬ 
gations,  a  parental  inclination  to  believe  in  their  excessive 
superiority,  combine  to  make  the  self-taught  and  original 
man  dogmatic,  decisive,  and  detestable. 

Central  to  this  point  of  view  is  the  belief  that  the  universities 
(Bagehot  was  discussing  Oxford)  constitute  an  adequate 
Amoldian  ‘centre’.  With  regard  to  Lawrence,  one  may  be 
more  inclined  to  consider  criticism  from  this  point  of  view  than 
is  Dr.  Leavis,  while  at  the  same  time  questioning  whether  the 
contribution  of  the  universities  in  Lawrence’s  time  was  such  as 
to  constitute  anything  like  the  desiderated  centre.  To  be  fair  to 
Dr.  Leavis,  he  has,  in  several  contributions  to  Scrutiny,  tackled 
this  very  problem,  and  whether  or  not  he  has  established  his 
point,  one  cannot  be  altogether  comfortable  about  Mr.  Liddell’s 
ideal  of  ‘wearing  one’s  learning  with  grace  and  ease’. 

If,  however,  it  be  admitted  that  the  disadvantages  of  the 
provincials  may  lie  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Mr.  Liddell, 
what  if  any,  it  may  be  asked,  were  their  advantages?  Perhaps 
it  is  not  too  crude  to  say  that  what  distinguishes  George  Eliot 
and  Lawrence  is  a  sense  of  society  as  opf)Osed  to  social  organiza¬ 
tion.  Jane  Austen  had  this  sense,  but  she  wrote  at  a  time  when 
the  limitations  of  her  provincial  society  were  not  necessarily 
intellectual  limitations.  For  the  writers  under  discussion  they 
were.  Both  of  them,  that  is,  owed  a  great  deal  to  their  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  society  which  was  traditional  and  relatively  stable; 
unfortunately  it  was  also  intellectually  cramping.  This,  of 
course,  has  been  a  common  social  phenomenon  during  the  past 
century,  whenever  a  local  boy,  or  girl,  has  made  good;  Law¬ 
rence  himself  diagnosed  his  own  case  when  he  wrote  that  he 
was  of,  but  not  in,  one  social  milieu,  and  in,  but  not  of,  another. 
Such  a  situation  can  be  extremely  uncomfortable,  but  it  gives  a 
novelist  an  admirable  vantage-point  for  a  survey  of  all  aspects 
of  the  social  framework.  First-hand  experience  of  a  society  was 
just  what  Dickens  lacked;  society,  in  his  novels,  is  usually  hostile 
and  external  (e.g.  in  Great  Expectations)  and  his  social  standard  is 
the  family,  existing,  unlike  the  Dodsons  of  The  Mill  on  the  Floss, 
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in  a  state  of  isolation,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  great 
number  of  people  he  often  seems  to  find  it  necessary  to  cram 
into  one  house. 

An  obvious  contrast  with  Lawrence  is  the  E.  M.  Forster  of 
Howard's  End.  This,  in  spite  of  its  weaknesses,  remains  for  me 
one  of  the  most  interesting  novels  of  the  century.  In  a  recent 
broadcast  Mr.  Bateson  put  his  finger  unerringly  on  the  weak¬ 
nesses,  offering  them  as  typical  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  novel 
as  a  literary  form.  Is  it  not  rather  that  Forster,  conscious  of  the 
lack,  in  the  lives  of  Schlegels  and  Wilcoxes  alike,  of  any  stable 
and  traditional  way  of  life,  attempts  to  fake  (it  is  the  only  word 
one  can  use)  a  return  to  traditional,  yeoman  life,  scattering 
‘symbols’,  like  planted  clues,  on  the  way?  The  awful  unreality 
of  the  ending  makes  it  quite  plain  that  Forster  is  manufacturing, 
and  sentimentalizing,  something  of  which  he  has  no  first-hand 
knowledge. 

Margaret  Schlegel’s  meditations  on  Christmas  in  chapter  x 
might  profitably  be  compared  with  the  Christmas  passages  in 
The  Rainbow,  chapter  x.  The  former  expresses  a  vague  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  Christmas  as  it  has  become  in  modern  urban 
society,  the  latter  presents  it  as  a  lived  reality  in  a  tradition 
which  is  essentially  social,  a  way  of  living  in  which  the  subsidiary 
and  ‘insignificant’  elements  simultaneously  enrich,  and  are 
enriched  by  the  whole.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  the 
superior  reality  of  Lawrence  here  goes  with  a  realism  of  a 
different  sort.  It  is  significant  that  it  is  Forster  who  presents  as 
desirable  some  sort  of  ‘return  to  nature’,  and  Lawrence  who, 
having  placed  on  record  a  fast-disappearing  world,  turned  in  his 
next  novel  to  the  possibilities  of  life  in  a  fully  contemporary  world. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  any  English  novelist  after  Lawrence 
will  turn  his  provincialism  so  triumphantly  to  account.  Bage- 
hot’s  conclusions  will  be  accepted  by  most  people,  even  if  his 
account  of  provincial  life  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  A  process 
akin  to  detribalization  has  all  but  swept  away  provincial  culture 
and  whatever  hopes  exist  for  the  novel  do  not  lie  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  a  provincial  tradition  did  exist,  it 
exists  no  longer. 

S.  W.  Dawson 

University  College,  Swansea. 
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TRAGEDY  OR  ‘TRAGEDY’? 


I 

MR.  RICHARD  B.  SEWALL’S  essay  on  tragedy  (or 
‘tragedy’),  ‘The  Tragic  Form’  {Essays  in  Criticism,  IV  [October, 
I954]»  345‘58)>  certainly  contains  some  valuable  analysis  of 
certain  works  of  literature  which  have  been  called  ‘tragedies’: 

I  feel  a  wiser  man  for  having  read  it.  But  it  fails  to  be  the  essay 
it  might  have  been.  And  it  fails,  I  think,  because  Mr.  Sewall 
does  not  know,  or  does  not  make  clear,  what  the  question  he 
tries  to  answer  —  ‘What  is  tragedy?’  —  means  (or,  what  comes 
to  much  the  same  thing,  because  he  confuses  the  quite  different 
meanings  which  this  question  may  have)  and  because,  there¬ 
fore,  neither  he  nor  his  reader  has  any  clear  way  of  telling 
whether  his  answer  to  this  question  is  satisfactory.  Were  this 
sort  of  confusion  peculiar  to  Mr.  Sewall’s  essay,  I  should  not 
mention  it  at  all;  for  it  is  so  elementary  that  a  unique  or  a  rare 
instance  of  it  would  require  no  public  mention.  But,  elementary 
as  it  is,  it  is  not  only  pervasive  but  harmful.  It  turns  up  in 
places  that  one  would  least  expect  to  find  it,  in  the  writings  of 
men  whose  business  is  words  and  their  meanings.  And  it  is  at 
least  in  part  responsible,  I  am  convinced,  for  the  bad  name  that 
literary  criticism  has  in  some  circles. 

What  meanings  may  the  question  ‘What  is  tragedy?’  have? 
If  it  is  to  be  one  question  and  not  many,  it  must,  I  think,  be  a 
request  for  one  and  only  one  of  these  four  things:  (i)  a  definition 
or  definitions  of  what  the  word  ‘tragedy’  has  in  fact  been 
used  to  mean;  (2)  a  recommendation,  proposal,  or  stipulation 
regarding  what  the  word  ‘tragedy’  shall  be  used  to  mean;  (3) 
a  description  of  some  or  all  works  of  literature  that  have  been 
called  ‘tragedies’;  (4)  a  description  of  the  Platonic  or  Aristote¬ 
lian  essence  or  idea  or  form  that  some  or  all  works  of  literature 
that  have  been  called  ‘tragedies’  exemplify. 

If  this  question  is  a  request  for  (i),  then  its  answer  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  fact,  true  or  false,  which  can  be  confirmed  or  discon- 
firmed  by  the  accepted  procedures  of  lexicography.  People 
have  or  have  not  used  the  word  ‘tragedy’  (or  ‘TpoycpSla’  or 
‘tragoedia’  or  ‘tragedie’  or  ‘Tragodie’)  to  mean  such  and  such, 
and  texts  can  be  adduced  to  confirm  or  disconfirm  various 
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answers.  Good  dictionaries  exist  expressly  to  settle  such  ques¬ 
tions;  better  specialized  ones  —  really  good  dictionaries  of 
critical  terms  —  remain  to  be  compiled.  Such  answers  are 
someuiues  called  ‘lexical  definitions’  (see  Richard  Robinson, 
Definition  [Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press,  1950],  ch.  iii). 

If  this  question  is  a  request  for  (2),  then  its  answer  is  not  a  ; 
statement  of  fact,  true  or  false,  but  a  recommendation,  pro¬ 
posal,  or  resolution,  neither  true  nor  false  (though  well  advised 
or  ill  advised),  which  can  be  argued  for  (though  not  confirmed 
or  disconfirmed)  by  statements  of  fact,  true  or  false,  about  the 
consequences  of  its  adoption.  Let  us,  we  may  say,  use  the  word 
‘tragedy’  to  mean  such  and  such;  for,  if  we  do,  then  we  shall,  for 
example,  clarify  literary  discourse  or  call  attention  to  important  ; 
but  neglected  distinctions.  Such  answers  are  sometimes  called 
‘stipulative  definitions’  (see  Robinson,  ch.  iv). 

If  this  question  is  a  request  for  (3),  then  its  answer  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  fact,  true  or  false,  which  can  be  confirmed  or  discon-  j 
firmed  by  (say)  some  of  the  procedures  of  literary  criticism.  , 
If  the  answer  is  a  description  of  all  works  of  literature  which,  j 
by  every  definition  of  the  word  ‘tragedy’,  have  been  called 
‘tragedies’,  then  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  and,  once  given, 
would  probably  be  of  little  interest  or  value  (for  it  is  doubtful 
that  all  such  works  have  any  characteristics  in  common  other  j 
than  such  obvious  ones  as  being  composed  of  words  and  being  i 
rather  serious  in  tone).  But,  if  the  answer  is  a  description  only 
of  those  works  which,  by  one  definition,  have  been  called 
‘tragedies’,  then  it  would  probably  be  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  value.  Here,  we  may  say,  are  all  (or  a  large  random  sample 
of)  the  works  which  have  the  defining  characteristics  p  and  q, 
which,  by  definition  a  of  the  word  ‘tragedy’,  are  meant  (or 
connoted)  by  that  word;  then,  when  we  examine  these  works, 
we  may  discover  that,  in  addition  to  having  these  defining 
characteristics  p  and  q,  they  have  characteristics  x  and  y\  and, 
if  we  do  discover  that  they  do,  we  have  made  a  great  contribu¬ 
tion  to  human  knowledge  —  we  have,  indeed,  established  a 
literary  law,  a  scientific  law  which,  like  all  such  laws,  we  may 
later  modify  or  abandon  (if,  for  example,  new  works  which  ' 
have  characteristics  p  and  q,  but  not  characteristics  x  or 
or  not  characteristics  x  and  j,  appear). 
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in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  defined.  ‘By  “unicorn”  is 
meant  a  horselike  animal  with  one  horn’,  is  one  lexical  definition 
of  the  word  ‘unicorn’;  but  it  surely  does  not  oblige  anything  to 
give  birth  to  unicorns,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  no 
unicorns. 

Of  the  many  purposes  which  definitions  may  serve,  one  is  to 
lay  the  basis  for  saying  something  significant  about  something; 
and  another  is  to  persuade.  If  one  wants  to  discuss  works  of 
literature  at  all,  he  must  (it  surely  follows)  say  something  about 
them:  he  must  say  that  a  given  work  is  this  or  that.  And, 
given  a  definition  of  the  word  ‘tragedy’  (Aristotle’s,  say),  then 
to  say  that  a  certain  work  is  a  tragedy  is  an  economical  way  of 
saying  something  significant  —  something  true  or  false  —  about 
it.  Of  course,  the  w'orks  (if  there  are  any)  of  which  one  may 
truthfully  say  this  may  be  so  generally  and  so  greatly  admired 
that  the  word  ‘tragedy’  becomes  honorific  —  becomes  a  word 
with  great  emotive  power,  a  word  of  praise  as  well  as  a  des¬ 
criptive  word  —  and  artists  may  try  to  write  works  which  one 
may  truthfully  call  ‘tragedies’.  But  surely  nothing  forces  them 
to  do  this,  and  surely  it  is  more  the  existence  of  admired  trage¬ 
dies  than  of  this  definition  of  ‘tragedy’  which  makes  them  wish 
to  do  it.  Soon  the  word  is  likely  to  become  vague  as  well  as 
descriptive  and  honorific  —  that  is,  the  defining  characteristics 
of  tragedies  will  become  confused  with  other  characteristics 
which  some  of  the  tragedies  possess,  and  the  boundary  between 
the  meaning  of  ‘tragedy’  and  what  the  word  suggests  will  no 
longer  be  clearly  marked  — so  that,  without  much  if  any 
violence  to  ordinary  usage,  works  which,  by  the  original 
definition,  one  may  not  truthfully  call  ‘tragedies’  may  now  be  so 
called  by  their  admirers  and  thus  may  share  by  verbal  associa¬ 
tion  some  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  their  predecessors. 
And  soon  also  the  word  is  likely  to  become  ambiguous  as  well 
as  descriptive,  honorific,  and  vague  —  to  take  on  several  closely 
related  senses.  Then,  if  not  before,  the  word  is  ready  for 
persuasive  definition.  A  persuasive  definition  is  a  stipulative 
definition  which  (typically)  takes  the  form  ‘True  tragedy  is  such 
and  such’,  alters  (usually  by  making  more  precise)  one  of  the 
meanings  of  a  vague  emotive  (honorific  or  pejorative)  word 
without  altering  its  emotive  force,  and  in  this  way  tries  to 
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persuade  people  to  think  better  or  worse  of  things  answering  it 
than  they  would  otherwise  be  inclined  to  do  (see  Charles  L. 
Stevenson,  Ethics  and  Language  [New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1944],  ch.  ix). 

Once  a  word  runs  the  course  here  described,  one  might  just 
as  well  join  Northumberland  in  crying  ‘let  order  die!’  And  the 
word  ‘tragedy’  has,  I  believe,  run  a  course  much  like  this:  it  is 
clearly  not  only  descriptive  but  also  honorific,  vague,  ambiguous 
and  persuasively  defined.  What  the  critic  whose  purpose  is 
informative  and  explanatory  rather  than  hortatory  must  do  to 
restore  some  order  is,  first,  to  recognize  that  the  word  ‘tragedy’ 
is  these  things  and,  second,  either  never  to  use  the  word 
without  wnpersuasively  defining  it  or  to  avoid  the  word 
altogether. 

What  Mr.  Sewall  proposes  to  do,  however,  if  he  ‘can  get 
beyond  the  stereotypes  [i.e.,  definitions?]  Croce  seems  to  have 
had  in  mind’,  is  to  ‘continue  to  talk  about  tragedy,  to  make  it 
grow  in  meaning,  impel  more  artists,  and  attract  a  greater  and 
more  discerning  audience’.  The  first  step  in  carrying  out  this 
(to  me  incomprehensible)  proposal  is,  he  says,  to  ‘get  a  suitable 
idea  of  form’;  and  he  finds  this  suitable  idea  in  ‘the  concept  of 
“theoretic  form”  ’(p.  346),  which  I  must  refrain  from  discuss¬ 
ing  because,  since  I  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it 
(beyond  sensing  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  artist’s 
themes  or  subject  matter),  I  can  scarcely  disentangle  its 
possible  confusions. 

I  mention  this  ‘concept’  only  because  Mr.  Sewall  (wrongly) 
believes  that  it  might  in  some  unspecified  way  ‘be  helpful’  in 
connection  with  a  disagreement  between  Miss  K.  M.  Burton 
and  Messrs.  Herford  and  Simpson  over  whether  certain  plays  of 
Jonson  and  Chapman  are  ‘legitimate  tragedies’.  They  think 
not;  and  ‘Miss  Burton’s  reply  lay  in  her  concept  [i.e.,  defini¬ 
tion?]  of  political  tragedy  [i.e.,  “political  tragedy”?]  .  . .  The 
play  [i.e.,  Sejanus^  for  her  had  “tragic  intensity”;  it  was  both 
“dramatic,  and  a  tragedy”  ’.  Mr.  Sewall  adds  that 

Whether  one  agrees  with  her  or  not,  the  question,  despite 
Croce,  is  out:  ‘Is  the  play  a  tragedy?’  And  many  others 
follow.  Can  there  be  a  tragedy  without  a  tragic  hero?  Can 
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‘the  social  order’  play  this  traditional  role?  Is  catharsis  the 
first,  or  only,  or  even  a  reliable  test?  .  .  .  F.  L.  Lucas  once 
pointed  out  that .  .  .  Hegel  thought  only  the  Greeks  wrote 
true  tragedy;  and  1.  A.  Richards,  only  Shakespeare. 
Joseph  Wood  Krutch  ruled  out  the  moderns,  like  Hardy, 
Ibsen  and  O’Neill;  and  Mark  Harris  ruled  them  in.  The 
question  arises  about  every  new  ‘serious’  play  or  novel; 
we  seem  to  care  a  great  deal  about  whether  it  is,  or  is  not, 
a  tragedy  (pp.  346-7). 

Now,  if  Mr.  Sewall  were  clear  about  the  meaning  of  the 
question  he  is  raising  —  ‘What  is  tragedy?’  —  he  would  see  that, 
if  tragedy  is  an  essence  or  idea  or  form,  then  it  must  be  so  well 
hidden  in  the  lumber  room  of  the  World  of  Being  that  Miss 
Burton,  Messrs.  Herford  and  Simpson,  Hegel,  Mr.  Richards, 
Mr.  Krutch,  and  Mr.  Harris  cannot  find  it  or,  finding  it, 
cannot  see  it  clearly  or,  seeing  it  clearly,  cannot  describe  it  to 
one  another’s  satisfaction;  or  that,  if  tragedy  is  not  an  essence 
or  idea  or  form,  then  ‘tragedy’  (not  tragedy)  must  be  a  vague, 
ambiguous,  honorific  word.  Miss  Burton’s  ‘concept  of  political 
tragedy’  is  evidently  a  persuasive  definition.  By  her  persuasive 
definition,  these  plays  of  Jonson  and  Chapman  are  tragedies; 
by  Messrs.  Herford  and  Simpson’s  (which  seems  to  be  Aris¬ 
totle’s),  they  are  not.  The  disagreement  is  a  quibble.  The 
‘concepts’  of  quibbling  and  persuasive  definition  may  resolve  it, 
but  I  cannot  see  how  ‘the  concept  of  “theoretic  form”  ’  (what¬ 
ever  it  may  be)  can.  Is  Sejanus  a  tragedy?  Of  course  it  is  —  by 
Miss  Burton’s  definition;  of  course  it  is  not  —  by  Aristotle’s. 
The  question  is  ambiguous.  Was  Hegel  right  in  thinking  that 
‘only  the  Greeks  wrote  true  tragedy  .  .  .’  (my  italics)?  Or  is  Mr. 
Richards  in  thinking  that  only  Shakespeare  did?  Given 
suitable  persuasive  definitions,  both  of  course  are  right.  ‘The 
question  arises  about  every  new  “serious”  play  or  novel;  we 
seem  to  care  a  great  deal  about  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  a 
tragedy.’  Of  course  it  does;  of  course  we  do.  ‘Tragedy’  is  an 
honorific  word;  we  venerate  and  honour  many  of  the  works 
which,  by  one  definition  or  another,  have  been  called  ‘trage¬ 
dies’;  and,  if  we  can  somehow  manage  to  call  a  play  or  a  novel 
we  admire  ‘a  tragedy’,  we  feel  more  secure  in  our  favourable 
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judgment  upon  it  and  feel  more  confident  of  our  ability  to 
persuade  others  to  accept  our  judgment. 

I  must  conclude  with  a  brief  analysis  of  one  more  passage: 

I  Two  more  comments  remain  to  be  made  about  method. 

’  The  first  is  the  problem  of  circular  evidence,  the  use  of 

.  1  tragedies  to  define  tragedy.  I  am  assuming  that  we  can 

'  talk  meaningfully  about  a  body  of  literature  which 

’  reveals  certain  generic  qualities  .  .  .  My  purpose  is  to 

isolate  these  qualities  and  to  refer  to  the  works  themselves 
as  illustrations  rather  than  proof  (p.  348). 

I  pass  over  the  puzzling  assumption  about  talking  meaningfully 
to  ask  what  is  meant  by  ‘to  define  tragedy’  and  to  ask  why, 
whatever  it  means,  the  question  of  using  tragedies  to  define 
tragedy  (or  ‘tragedy’)  should  arise.  Does  it  mean  (i)  ‘to 
lexically  define  the  word  “tragedy”  ’?  But  all  that  one  need 
and  may  use  as  evidence  or  proof  (to  confirm  the  definition) 

.  is  not  tragedies  but  contexts  containing  the  word  ‘tragedy’. 
(2)  ‘To  stipulatively  define  the  word  “tragedy”  ’?  But  stipula- 
tive  definitions,  being  neither  true  nor  false,  need  no  proof, 
live  ‘-pQ  describe  all  those  works  which,  by  one  or  more 

definitions  (lexical  or  stipulative)  of  the  word  “tragedy”,  have 
been  called  “tragedies”  ’?  But  obviously  tragedies  are  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  possible,  evidence  for  the  accuracy  of 
^  descriptions  of  tragedies  or  for  the  truth  of  statements  about 
tragedy.  (4)  ‘To  describe  Tragedy  — the  essence  or  idea  or 
form’?  But,  though  Tragedy  may  be  stored  away  in  the 
le  s.  Platonic  lumber  room,  surely  tragedies  are  not.  Why  does  Mr. 

Sewall  raise  the  question  of  the  circularity  of  using  tragedies  as 
Mr.  evidence?  To  use  the  word  ‘tragedy’  (or  such  words  as  ‘tragic’) 
to  define  the  word  ‘tragedy’  is,  of  course,  circular  (such  a 
definition  as  ‘By  “fool”  is  meant  a  foolish  person’  is  circular); 
»  and  perhaps  he  is  confusing  ‘the  use  of  “tragedy”  to  define 
0^  *  “tragedy”  ’  with  ‘the  use  of  tragedies  to  define  “tragedy”  ’. 
wb  ^in^esota  University.  Martin  Steinmann,  Jr. 

rage-  1 1 

novel  I  hope  Mr.  Sewall  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  intimidated  by 
irable  Mr.  Steinmann’s  logic-chopping.  No  doubt  it  is  useful  from 
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time  to  time  to  take  a  critical  term  to  pieces  in  the  way  Mr. 
Steinmann  advocates,  but  the  procedure  is  surely  closer  to 
lexicography  than  to  the  essential  concerns  of  literary  history 
or  literary  criticism. 

The  four  senses  of  the  word  ‘tragedy’  between  which  Mr. 
Sewall  should  have  distinguished,  according  to  Mr.  Steinmann, 
before  committing  himself  to  the  attempt  to  define  one  of  them, 
are  undoubtedly  distinguishable.  In  the  lexicographical 
laboratory  they  can  be  corked  up  in  separate  bottles  with  a 
differently  coloured  label  on  each.  But  the  critic  and  the 
historian  as  such  arc  not  concerned  with  the  simple  ideas  to 
which  a  key  term  such  as  tragedy  can  be  logically  reduced. 
Their  business  is  with  the  complex  of  ideas,  with  their  inter¬ 
actions  and  mutual  implications,  which  the  word  ‘tragedy’ 
represents,  or  may  represent,  in  the  real  world  of  critical 
discourse.  To  restrict  its  discussion  to  one  of  Mr.  Steinmann’s 
senses  is  to  turn  it  into  a  verbal  Frankenstein  —  a  mechanical  ' 
monster  who  has  no  functional  existence  outside  the  logician’s 
chopping  shed.  In  literary  criticism  the  word  must  always 
mean  all  four  of  Mr.  Steinmann’s  senses,  not  even  excluding 
that  mystical  fourth  sense  about  which  he  makes  such  heavy 
weather,  at  the  same  time.  It  is  absurd  to  separate  (i)  (=  ‘what 
the  word  “tragedy”  has  in  fact  been  used  to  mean’)  from  (3) 

(  =  ‘a  description  of  some  or  all  works  of  literature  that  have 
been  called  “tragedies”  ’).  The  two  senses  are  simply  difl'erent  ; 
aspects  of  the  same  thing  —  aspects,  indeed,  that  arc  only 
distinguishable  on  condition  that  their  provisional  nature  is 
realized  in  the  process  of  distinction.  To  discuss  Aristotle’s 
use  of  the  word  in  the  Poetics  without  allowing  one’s  memories  of 
Oedipus  Rex  to  provide  a  tacit  commentary  on  it  at  the  back  of  : 
one’s  mind  is  not,  as  Mr.  Steinmann  seems  to  think,  to  be  1 
more  helpful  than  the  ordinary  critic  but  to  be  considerably  r 
less  helpful.  L 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  his  second  and  fourth  i 
senses  of  the  word.  The  critic  whose  answer  to  the  question  I 
‘What  is  tragedy?’  does  not  include  ‘a  recommendation,  pro-  L 
posal,  or  stipulation  regarding  what  tlic  word  “tragedy”  shall  j 
be  used  to  mean’  is  not  doing  his  job.  It  is  to  provide  this  I 
sort  of  answer,  the  adaptation  of  old  terms  to  new  contexts,! 
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that  literary  criticism  exists.  (It  has  other  functions  as  well, 
of  course.)  As  for  Mr.  Steinmann’s  fourth  sense  (‘a  description 
of  the  Platonic  or  Aristotelian  essence  or  idea  or  form  that  some 
or  all  works  of  literature  that  have  been  called  “tragedies” 
exemplify’),  is  this  in  practice  anything  more  than  the  com¬ 
petent  reader’s  awareness  of  a  general  or  central  meaning  of  the 
word  in  the  European  tradition?  Does  Mr.  Steinmann  not 
recognize  a  common  semantic  element  in  the  term  even  in  such 
apparently  different  definitions  of  ‘tragedy’  as  those  of  Aristotle, 
Chaucer’s  Monk,  Castelvetro  or  Horace  Walpole?  If  he  still 
insists  that  he  doesn’t,  and  he  is  clearly  a  dangerous  customer 
when  the  logical  fury  is  on  him,  I  think  we  must  be  equally 
firm  with  him.  Let  us  remind  him  that  literary  criticism  is  not, 
except  marginally  and  occasionally,  a  science  but  one  of  the 
humanities.  Criticism  in  its  essence  is  the  necessary,  indis¬ 
pensable  complement  of  creative  literature,  constituting  the 
reader’s  role  in  the  writer-audience  relationship.  And  like 
literature  it  must  therefore  use  words  as  they  exist  in  the 
everyday  world  of  communal  life.  Anything  less  than  this 
would  be  an  act  of  treason  to  our  calling. 

F.  W.  Bateson 

A  NOTE  ON  FANNY  PRICE 
IN  joining  Fanny  Price  with  Anne  Elliot  as  one  who  ‘commits 
no  errors’  (‘A  Note  on  Jane  Austen’,  Essays  in  Criticism,  October 
1954),  Professor  C.  S.  Lewis  himself  erred  in  generosity:  as  in 
denying  her  passion,  physical  courage,  wit  and  resource,  and 
leaving  her  nothing  but  rectitude  of  mind,  he  condemned  her 
on  grounds  irrelevant  to  the  case.  Fanny,  a  very  youthful 
seventeen,  is  nearly  always  a  good  little  girl,  and  very  often 
comically  mistaken.  She  is  to  be  surveyed  through  the  eyes  of 
an  aunt  looking  indulgently  but  not  uncritically  at  a  favourite 
niece:  the  eyes  that  should  have  been  those  of  Lady  Bertram 
and  Mrs.  Norris,  that  were  those  of  Miss  Jane  and  Miss 
Cassandra  Austen.  Alone  among  the  heroines  Fanny  is  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  small  child. 

Her  errors  are  palpable.  When  she  hears  of  her  cousin’s 
I  elopement,  and  thinks  of  Edmund  and  Sir  Thomas  she  felt  it 
I  ‘scarcely  possible  for  them  to  support  life  and  reason  under 
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such  disgrace:  and  it  appeared  to  her  that,  as  far  as  this  world 
was  concerned,  the  greatest  blessing  to  everyone  of  kindred 
with  Mrs.  Rushworth  would  be  instant  annihilation’.  Yet 
when  Edmund  writes  at  once  that  he  is  coming  to  fetch  her 
home,  ‘she  was,  she  felt  she  was,  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being 
exquisitely  happy,  while  so  many  were  miserable.  The  evil 
which  brought  so  much  good  to  her!  She  dreaded  lest  she 
should  learn  to  be  insensible  of  it’.  The  courtship  of  Edmund 
and  Fanny,  beginning  as  it  does  with  his  disappointment  over 
Mary  Crawford,  is  in  this  mocking  vein  throughout.  Fanny’s 
solicitude  is  exquisite:  her  insight  somewhat  defective.  She 
reflects: 

. . .  He  yielded,  but  with  agonies  which  did  not  permit  of 
speech.  Long,  long  would  it  be  ere  Miss  Crawford’s 
name  passed  his  lips,  or  she  could  hope  for  a  renewal  of 
such  confidential  intercourse  as  had  been. 

It  was  long.  They  reached  Mansfield  on  Thursday,  and 
it  was  not  till  Sunday  evening  that  Edmund  began  to 
talk  to  her  on  the  subject. .  .  . 

and  then  comes  the  revelation,  so  penetrating  in  its  exposure 
of  what  Professor  Lewis  calls  Mary’s  ‘ghastly  innocence’.  It 
concludes  with  innocence  of  another  sort:  Edmund’s  final 
words  are: 

‘I  thank  you  for  your  patience,  Fanny.  This  is  the  greatest 
relief  and  now  we  will  have  done.’ 

And  such  was  Fanny’s  dependance  on  his  words  that  for 
five  minutes  she  thought  they  had  done.  Then  it  all  came 
on  again.  .  . . 

Both  she  and  Edmund  are  of  course  agreed  on  the  permanence 
of  his  affliction:  ‘Fanny’s  friendship  was  all  that  he  had  to 
cling  to’.  The  author  at  this  point  emerges  into  triumphant 
comment  with  the  famous  opening  of  the  last  chapter:  ‘Let 
other  pens  dwell  on  guilt  and  misery.’  A  last  fling  dismisses 
the  happy  pair: 
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I  purposely  abstain  from  dates  on  this  occasion,  that 
everyone  may  be  at  liberty  to  fix  their  own,  aware  that 
the  cure  of  unconquerable  passions  and  the  transfer  of 
unchanging  affections  must  vary  much  as  to  time  in 
different  people. 

The  agonies  of  Fanny’s  solitude  and  the  condemnation  of 
Henry  and  Mary  are  no  more  obliterated  by  this  than  Fanny’s 
religious  principles  are  discredited  by  the  rapid  improvement 
of  everybody’s  prospects  ‘as  far  as  this  world  was  concerned’ 
when  at  last  she  is  recalled  from  exile.  Fanny  is  a  goose,  with 
more  than  a  pliant  disposition  and  light  blue  eyes  in  common 
with  Harriet  Smith.  She  cherishes  Edmund’s  unfinished  note, 
the  few  words  beginning  ‘my  very  dear  Fanny  . . .’  exactly  as 
Harriet  cherishes  Mr.  Elton’s  pencil  stubs  and  sticking  plaister. 
She  is  not  however  a  cowardly  goose.  In  spite  of  being  accused 
of  heartless  ingratitude,  she  braves  Sir  Thomas’s  wrath,  and  is 
stoic  enough  to  keep  her  secret  under  question;  though  ‘that 
great  black  word  miserable'  which  is  her  final  plea  for  mercy 
merely  convinces  him  that  she  is  not  unpersuadable  —  as 
indeed  the  author  confirms  in  the  final  chapter. 

Would  he  [i.e.  Henry  Crawford]  have  persevered,  and 
uprightly,  Fanny  must  have  been  his  reward  —  and  a 
reward  very  voluntarily  bestowed  —  within  a  reasonable 
period  from  Edmund’s  marrying  Mary. 

Professor  Lewis  does  not  think  that  Henry’s  love  for  Fanny 
is  at  all  probable,  though  the  rational  part  of  it  —  his  devotion 
to  her  goodness  —  is  put  to  Mary  in  terms  which  they  would  both 
acknowledge:  ‘I  could  so  wholly  and  absolutely  confide  in  her.’ 

The  stability  which  underlies  her  intense  and  childish 
susceptibility  is  based  upon  principles  unconditionally  approved 
by  the  author.  When  she  is  not  overbalanced  by  feeling  she  is, 
as  Professor  Lewis  asserts,  undeceived  and  accurate  in  her 
judgments.  And  she  grows  up.  At  the  end  ‘not  even  Fanny 
had  tears  for  Aunt  Norris’  —  a  distinct  advance.  Her  bravery  in 
venturing  into  a  circulating  library  to  borrow  books  for  Susan 
is  likewise  worthy  of  commendation. 
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Edmund,  in  whom  both  her  principles  and  her  sensibility  arc 
reflected  —  she  had  learnt  them  in  part  from  him  —  is  as 
much  slower  than  Fanny  in  discerning  the  truth  about  his 
own  feelings,  as  young  men  are  commonly  slower  than  young 
women:  moreover,  he  has  much  in  common  with  his  father, 
including  conscientiousness,  punctuality,  a  literal  and  practical 
good  sense,  and  flashes  of  insight  —  they  unite  to  keep  Mrs. 
Norris  away  from  Fanny’s  first  moments  with  William, 

Yet  compared  with  Edmund  and  Fanny  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Mansfield  Park  occupy  a  rapidly  descending  scale  of  dis¬ 
cernment:  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Bertram,  in  some  respects 
well  matched,  contrast  the  blindness  of  the  acute  with  that  of  the 
vapid  mind.  The  contrast  between  Mansfield  and  Portsmouth 
shows  up,  more  violently  than  anything  else  in  Jane  Austen’s 
novels,  the  aids  to  morality  which  money  and  good  breeding 
provide.  It  is  at  Portsmouth  that  Fanny  suffers  and  grows  up; 
and  only  at  Mansfield  can  she  and  Susan  feel  at  home.  Clever, 
ruthless  little  Susan,  Fanny’s  opposite  number,  might  when  she 
grows  up  be  able  to  see  her  sister  with  that  mixture  of  indulgent 
amusement  and  tender  regard  that  the  author  seems  to  invite. 
If  Fanny  is  linked  with  Anne  Elliot,  as  Professor  Lewis  has 
observed,  she  is  also  linked  with  Catherine  Morland  as  girlish 
and  unpractised.  Her  disillusionment,  unlike  Catherine’s, 
is  a  happy  one:  she  learns  to  fear  less,  and  to  act.  But  it  cannot 
be  said  that  she  ever  completely  and  certainly  grows  up,  or 
that  Sir  Thomas’s  final  recognition  of  ‘the  advantages  of  early 
hardship  and  discipline,  and  the  consciousness  of  being  bom 
to  struggle  and  endure’  has  not,  as  applied  to  her,  a  distinctly 
mordant  overtone.  It  would  indeed  apply  fully  to  William: 
but  then  William,  as  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Navy,  was  natur¬ 
ally  as  near  to  manly  perfection  as  human  nature  might  hope 
to  attain. 


Girton  College,  Cambridge. 


M.  C.  Bradbrook 


ST.  MAWR 

I  FIND  Mr.  Mark  Roberts’s  analysis  of  the  Laurencian  ‘real 
life’  very  unsatisfactory.  (See  Essays  in  Criticism,  January 
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1955,  pp.  68-75.)  According  to  Mr.  Roberts  human  beings  are 
to  live  with  the  ‘compulsive  spontaneity  that  characterizes 
the  behaviour’  of  the  animal,  that  is,  without  any  act  of  choice. 
But  Lou  explicitly  says  that  she  does  not  want  to  be  an  animal; 
what  she  wants  is  that  we  should  get  our  lives  ‘straight  from  the 
source  as  the  animals  do  and  still  be  ourselves',  i.e.,  human 
beings.  Lawrence’s  ‘real  life’  uncorruptcd  by  civilization,  is  a 
life  that  is  motivated  by  a  religious  sense  of  an  uncontaminated 
vital  spring  differentiated  into  various  modes  of  appearance 
and  manifesting  in  these  modes  the  essential  powers  peculiar  to 
each  —  that  is,  the  powers  proper  to  animality  or  to  humanity  — 
and  one  of  the  essential  human  powers  is  evaluation. 

Human  living  is  straight  from  the  source  when  it  is  normative 
and  the  norm  is  to  live  by  insight  into  the  distinction  between 
the  artifact  made  up  of  stock-responses  and  habit-behaviour 
designed  solely  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  trivial  superficial 
desires  of  an  ego  in  an  environment  of  egos,  all  intent  on  the 
manipulation  or  possession  of  others,  and  the  living  which  is 
deep  and  fresh  and  expressive  of  an  impersonal  purpose  that 
transcends  the  plurality  of  the  selves  whose  mission  it  is  to 
receive  it  and  transmit  it  to  the  world. 

In  the  Fantasia  of  the  Unconscious  Lawrence  says  ‘But  we  have 
to  know  ourselves  pretty  thoroughly  before  we  can  break 
the  automatism  of  ideals  and  conventions  . .  .  Only  through 
fine  delicate  knowledge  can  we  recognize  and  release  our 
impulses’. 

What  has  this  profoundly  perceptive  self-knowledge,  this 
evaluation  of  the  worth  of  the  various  impulses  which  are  ours, 
but  also  more  than  ours,  namely,  the  life  in  the  universe,  to  do 
with  the  compulsive  spontaneity  of  the  animal? 

Constance  I.  Smith 


THESE  BE  YOUR  GODS,  O  ISRAEL! 

I 

MR.  GRAVES’S  critical  methods  are  not  applicable  only  to 
contempx)rary  px)etry:  very  interesting  results  can  be  obtained 
by  applying  them  to  earlier  ‘gods’.  The  following  notes  upon 
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a  poet  to  whom  many  other  poets  have  in  effect  given  the  title 
II  miglior  fabbro,  are  intended  to  give  no  more  than  a  hint  of 
the  extraordinary  possibilities  Mr.  Graves  has  opened  up. 

Spenser,  son  of  a  Burnley  family,  received  a  charity-boy’s 
education  and  after  failing  to  obtain  a  Cambridge  Fellowship 
left  for  the  north  with  very  dubious  prospects.  Being,  however, 
from  the  first,  a  suitor  and  a  dependant  upon  the  patronage  of 
the  wealthy  and  powerful,  he  used  the  influence  of  friends  to 
insinuate  himself  into  the  set  which  surrounded  the  Queen’s 
favourite,  Leicester. 

His  first  original  poetry  —  after  some  youthful  translations  — 
claimed  to  be  modelled  upon  Theocritus  and  Vergil,  and  to  be 
written  in  a  language  derived  from  Chaucer.  Spenser,  how¬ 
ever,  had  no  understanding  of  Chaucer’s  metric  and  little  of 
his  language,  and  he  coined  ‘Chaucerian’  words  and  forms, 
misused  and  misspelt  genuine  fourteenth-century  forms,  and 
larded  his  lines  so  heavily  with  illiterate  neologisms  that  even 
his  contemporary  Ben  Jonson  (who  once  ‘killed  his  man  in  the 
sight  of  both  armies’)  declared  that  ‘(Spenser)  in  imitating  the 
ancients  writ  in  no  language’. 

Surely  Chaucer  deserved  better  progeny  than  this: 

Thereto  will  I  pawne  yonder  spotted  Lambe, 

Of  all  my  flocke  there  nis  sike  another: 

For  I  brought  him  vp  without  the  Dambe. 

But  Colin  Clout  raftc  me  of  his  brother. 

That  he  purchast  of  me  in  the  playne  field: 

Sore  against  my  will  was  I  forst  to  yield. 

Colin  Clout  is  a  pastoral  ‘mask’  or  ‘persona’  of  Spenser’s.  Its 
ludicrous  appropriateness  did  not,  perhaps  occur  to  him. 

Afraid  to  allow  this  pastiche  to  speak  for  itself,  Spenser 
added,  or  had  added  by  his  friend  E.  K.,  a  set  of  notes  which 
not  only  provide  such  illuminating  information  as  that  ‘Belts’ 
are  ‘Girdles’,  but  also  reassure  us  of  the  author’s  learning  in 
such  notes  as: 
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diseased  Gotes.  Of  thone  speaketh  Mantuane,  and  of 
thother  Theocritus. 

TEPMIV0OU  Tfxiycov  ?axo(Tov  (^p^pova. 

Failing  to  obtain  office  in  England,  Spenser  remained  for 
nearly  a  decade  a  virtual  exile  in  Ireland,  where  he  held 
various  government  appointments  and  showed  himself  in  his 
policy  as  the  worst  kind  of  colonial  civil  servant.  Later,  after 
Leicester’s  death,  he  haunted  the  Court  for  some  two  years 
under  Raleigh’s  wing  in  hope  of  a  sinecure,  but  achieved  only 
a  pension  of  ,(^50  a  year. 

Having  apparently  much  time  on  his  hands  in  his  Irish 
employment  he  began  during  that  period  his  rambling,  ob¬ 
scure,  heavily  allegorical  pseudo-epic,  ‘The  Faerie  Queene’,  in 
which  fantastic,  incredible,  yet  seldom  wholly  original  tales  of 
magic  and  monstrosity  are  swathed  in  layer  upon  layer  of 
political,  moral  and  religious  ‘meaning’.  Imitative  as  ever, 
Spenser  began  to  model  this  solemn  rigmarole  upon  Ariosto 
(whom  he  completely  misunderstood);  yet  so  anxious  was  he 
to  appear  in  the  vanguard  of  current  fashions  that  after  the 
publication  of  Tasso’s  ‘Jerusalem  Liberated’  he  modified  his 
plans  in  order  to  bring  his  poem  into  line  with  the  latest  idol. 
The  fragment  (for  it  is  unfinished,  despite  its  enormous  length) 
is  disfigured  also  with  passages  of  cloacal  grossness.  May  I 
quote?  (Readers  of  Essays  in  Criticism  are  all  adult,  I  imagine.) 

Then  when  they  had  despoild  her  tire  and  call. 

Such  as  she  was,  their  eyes  might  her  behold, 

That  her  misshapen  parts  did  them  appall, 

A  loathly,  wrinckled  hag,  ill  fauoured,  old. 

Whose  secret  filth  good  manners  biddeth  not  be  told. 

(But  Spenser  lacks  good  manners,  and  continues:) 

Her  craftie  head  was  altogether  bald. 

And  as  in  hate  of  honorable  eld. 

Was  ouergrowne  with  scurfe  and  filthy  scald; 

Her  teeth  out  of  her  rotten  gummes  were  feld. 

And  her  sowre  breath  abhominably  smeld; 


I 


Her  dried  dugs,  like  bladders  lacking  wind, 

Hong  downe,  and  filthy  matter  from  them  weld; 

Her  wrizled  skin  as  rough,  as  maple  rind. 

So  scabby  was,  that  would  have  loathd  all  womankind. 


Her  neather  parts,  the  shame  of  all  her  kind. 

My  chaster  Muse  for  shame  doth  blush  to  write; 
But  at  her  rompe  she  growing  had  behind 
A  foxes  taile,  with  dong  all  fowly  dight; . . . 


Even  Swift  at  his  most  coprological  is  not  more  coprological 
than  that.  And  if  from,  say,  the  Fifth  Book,  we  remove  the 
layers  of  indecency,  allegory,  monstrosity  and  sycophancy, 
what  remains?  The  worst  type  of  colonial  civil  servant  remains. 


To  apply  his  critical  methods  to  yet  another  ‘idol’  is  probably 
the  sincerest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  Mr.  Graves: 
it  is  also  perhaps  a  fitting  comment  on  the  value  and  validity 
of  his  very  entertaining  sixth  and  last  Clark  Lecture. 
Manchester  University.  Davies 


1 1 


I’ve  been  done.  Essays  in  Criticism  is  advertised  as  being 
‘at  the  moment  the  only  journal  in  the  English-speaking  world 
that  is  entirely  devoted  to  literary  criticism’.  Now  I  suggest 
that  to  the  majority  of  those  who  wish  to  read  a  journal 
‘entirely  devoted  to  literary  criticism’  five  shillings  a  copy  is 
fairly  expensive,  and  only  to  be  paid  if  the  claim  to  entirety  is 
justified.  If  one  wishes  to  read  articles  which  are  amusingly 
provocative  but  not  concerned  with  literary  values  one  reads 
PuTuh  or  The  New  Statesman,  which  are  cheaper  and  claim  to  be 
no  more  than  a  form  of  adult  comic;  and  it  is  to  such  publica¬ 
tions  that  articles  like  Mr.  Graves’s  ‘These  be  your  Gods  0 
Israel’  belong. 

I  too  share  Mr.  Graves’s  doubts  as  to  the  literary  value  of 
much  of  Mr.  Pound’s  work;  but  this  opinion  of  mine,  like  that 
of  Mr.  Graves,  while  it  may  or  may  not  be  the  result  of  critical 
activity  is  not  in  itself  of  any  value  unless  justified  critically. 
As  it  stands  it  may  well  be  a  mere  expression  of  prejudice. 
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In  the  same  way  I  cannot  see  that  Mr.  Yeats’s  Voronoff 
operation  or  Mr.  Eliot’s  business  career  constitute  a  literary- 
critical  apparatus,  or  are  reasons  for  dismissing  their  poetry. 

I  grant  that  there  may  be  reasons  for  dismissing  their  poetry, 
but  Mr.  Graves  does  not  give  us  any,  and  surely  the  formation 
I  and  expression  of  critical  reasoning,  to  put  it  at  its  lowest  terms, 
is  the  purpose  of  such  a  journal  as  Essays  in  Criticism? 

But  perhaps  this  function  is  fulfilled  by  the  formation  of 
such  critical  criteria  as  that  young  poets,  unless  women, 
should  write  badly  if  they  are  ever  to  write  well  in  their 
maturity  —  the  criterion  upon  which  Mr.  Graves  seems  to  base 
his  dismissal  of  the  poetry  of  Dylan  Thomas.  That  Thomas  did 
not  always  write  well  (and  who  does?),  or  intelligibly,  is  a  view 
to  which  I  would  subscribe,  but  I  cannot  see  that  the  fact  that 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  Thomas  sent  Mr.  Graves  ‘a  batch  of  his 
early  p>oems’  (somewhat  tautological  this)  and  Mr.  Graves 
found  them  ‘irreproachable*,  has  anything  to  do  with  it  except 
I  by  some  non  sequitur  of  doubtful  literary  value. 

I  also  find  it  surprising  that  a  man  who  is  continually  invok¬ 
ing  the  Muse,  and  who  writes  such  books  as  The  White  Goddess 
seems  to  dismiss  the  conception  that  language  can  be  used 
evocatively  and  demands  that  poetry  must  be  such  as  to  able 
to  be  paraphrased  literally.  Surely  the  fact  that  poetry  can  be 
I  ‘oblique’,  to  use  Mr.  Tillyard’s  term,  is  one  of  the  prime  sources 
of  its  value? 

'  Let  me  add,  in  case  I  should  seem  ungrateful,  that  the  article 
gave  me  much  amusement.  After  all,  we  all,  however  much  we 
attempt  to  disguise  the  fact,  retain  much  of  the  child  in  us  and 
iconoclasm  possesses  a  perennial  appeal  to  that  childishness, 

;  an  element  I  would  never  condemn  if  kept  within  bounds.  The 
point  is,  however,  Mr.  Graves’s  article  had  no  place  in  a  journal 
‘entirely  devoted  to  literary  criticism’. 

John  Cotton 

;  III 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Cotton  that  five  shillings  is  a  lot  of  money. 
What  cannot  he  and  I  buy  with  five  shillings?  A  gallon  and 
a  bit  of  petrol,  an  ounce  of  his  namesake’s  excellent  smoking 
mixture,  very  nearly  half  a  copy  of  The  Review  of  English 
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Studiesl  (Incidentally,  though,  if  he  takes  out  an  annual  sub¬ 
scription  with  Mr.  Blackwell  a  single  copy  of  Essays  in  Criticism 


will  only  cost  him  4s.  2|d.) 


I  see  what  he  means,  of  course.  As  a  Clark  Lecturer,  Robert  I 
Graves  is  undoubtedly  more  of  a  literary  sniper  than  the  | 
scrupulous  analyst  of  meanings  and  values.  But  Essays  in  | 
Criticism's  policy  has  always  been  to  include  in  its  pages  —  to  1 
supplement  and  reinforce  the  relative  sanity  and  discrimination  f 
that  its  Editorial  Board  and  its  reviewers  have  tried  to  enforce  — 
all  kinds  and  varieties  of  literary  criticism  provided  they  are  good  of  L 
their  kind.  Mr.  Graves’s  cheerful  dogmatic  impudence  seems  to  P 
me,  I  must  say,  pretty  good  in  its  own  slightly  disreputable  kind.  [ 
I  prefer  it,  for  example,  to  Pound’s  tubthumping  —  or  that  of 
the  New  Conservatives  who  are  now  making  so  much  noise  in 
America.  And  in  any  case  there  is  excellent  English  precedent 
for  Gravesian  criticism.  Where  would  our  literary  textbooks  be 
without  ‘Spenser’s  stanzaes  pleased  him  not,  nor  his  matter,’ 
or  ‘there  is  no  settling  the  point  of  precedency  between  a  louse 
and  a  flea’? 


F.  W.  B. 
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